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A Plan for a College 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


A Challenge to Administrative Ingenuity 


zation: instead of the divisions 
of men’s clothing or household fur- 
nishings, however, it has divisions of 
science or languages; instead of de- 
partments of neckwear or lamps it has 
departments of chemistry or French. 
Each has its department heads, its 
salesmen, and its customers. The 
chief difference, perhaps, lies in the 
fact that, whereas the store trains its 
salesmen but not its customers, the 
college trains its customers. 

To follow out the implications of 
the figure, if we were to ask the man- 
ager of a large department store what 
he thinks of the college’s method of 
training its students, he would prob- 
ably reply that he considers it wasteful 
and ineffective. When a store trains 
a salesman, it places him in one 
department for full-time work for 
several weeks or months, and then, 
if the desire is to give him a view of 


COLLEGE is much like a 
A department store in its organi- 


the operations of the store as a whole, 
it transfers him to another depart- 
ment, and then another, until he has 
discovered his chief interest and his 
main abilities, whereupon he chooses 
that department and concentrates his 
efforts upon it, not forgetting his 
experiences elsewhere, but integrating 
them with his new responsibilities and 
expanding his interests as he advances. 

Much might be learned by the col- 
leges from this parallel. It is obvious 
that little would be accomplished if 
the prospective salesman spent an 
hour each day in each of four or five 
departments—no continuity would be 
established; yet the present college 
curriculum asks a student to scatter 
his endeavors over several subjects 
and to do justice to them all. This 
practice, combined with large classes, 
results in such absurdities as a class I 
once taught in public speaking, where 
forty students met for fifty minutes 
on Tuesday and Thursday, and yet 
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expected to learn to speak. At times, 
three weeks would pass before a 
student had a chance to give a speech, 
by which time he had forgotten my 
criticisms of his earlier speech, and 
I had almost forgotten the student. 
If the students had all been thinking 
about speech in the meantime, even 
this might have had some good results, 
but since all of them were frantically 
trying to juggle a language course, 
literature, hygiene, history, and a 
science as well, the subject of public 
speaking dropped from their minds 
almost completely between their own 
appearances. 

Students are constantly complain- 
ing that they have so little time for 
study. In the mornings they are 
running from one lecture or recitation 
to another; after lunch they feel 
lethargic until they have to rush to 
laboratory, an afternoon class, or the 
gymnasium and athletic field. Din- 
ner and the postprandial conversation 
occupy a large block of time, and the 
evening is full of distractions—club 
meetings, movies, basketball games, 
dances, required student assemblies, 
concerts, drama and orchestra re- 
hearsals, work on the school news- 
paper, and occasionally cards or a 
“bull session.” Studying must be 
sandwiched into hour and half-hour 
intervals, or pursued at the expense 
of these other activities, or postponed 
until Sunday, and some parents prefer 
that their children do not work on 
Sunday. If outsiders protest that 


studying is more important than 
these outside activities, some students 
reply seriously that they are being 
educated socially by clubs and dances, 
and mentally by concerts, drama, and 
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journalism; some insist that they are 
already sacrificing most of these 
broadening opportunities to prepare 
the minimum essentials of their sub- 
jects or courses; and others are simply 
befuddled by the complexity of col- 
lege life to such a point that they do 
not care whether they learn or not. 


WO features of the American 

university which are frequently 
attacked are its large classes and the 
lecture system, which go hand in 
hand. Despite all the endeavors of 
educational statisticians to prove that 
the size of a class has no effect upon 
what the student learns, common 
sense tells us that learning is more 
rapid, more certain, more interesting, 
and more conducive to discussion and 
self-assertion in a group of ten than in 
one of a hundred. In some classes, 
such as language, speech, and com- 
position, a large group makes teaching 
almost impossible. The lecture sys- 
tem stays partly because it is a 
holdover and partly because it has 
some unquestionable virtues. These 
virtues, however, do not hold under 
the abuses of the American college, 
when many scholars who are possibly 
excellent teachers but poor lecturers 
are forced to conform to the lecture 
method, and when students with 
fresh brains pass the best morning 
hours taking lecture notes. One lec- 
ture a day, or perhaps as few as three 
a week, would probably be all a 
student could attend with sustained 
interest. Some students have visual 
memories, and profit little from lec- 
tures, yet the present system leaves 
them no choice. The lecturers, also, 
if they are compelled to deliver as 
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A PLAN FOR A COLLEGE 


many as twelve lectures a week on a 
variety of topics, will be forced into 
reading old lectures which have gone 
stale, or sticking to superficialities. 

To organize a college in such a way 
that these faults may be minimized 
and these aims realized does not seem 
an impossibility; it is merely a chal- 
lenge to the administrative ingenuity 
of college executives and faculties. 
Most institutions acknowledge the 
desirability of some changes in the 
proper direction but fear an increase 
in cost will accompany greater indi- 
vidualization of instruction. A plan 
for a college, therefore, must involve 
no abnormal increase in faculty, 
buildings, or equipment. 


HERE are many colleges which 

maintain a ratio of one to ten 
between faculty members and stu- 
dents; a ratio of one to twelve would 
not be exorbitant, and would mean, 
if the twelve are in daily personal con- 
tact with the one for from two to four 
hours, an intensive individualization. 
In setting up a curriculum plan which 
will bring this about, the normal 
thirty-six week school year may be 
broken up into four nine-week quar- 
ters, during each of which a student 
will study only one subject. Six days 
a week, from 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M., 
he will report to the office and 
seminar room of that member of the 
faculty with whom he is working. 
These seminar rooms will be formed 
by an adaptation of the present class- 
rooms, offices, study rooms, depart- 
mental libraries, and _ laboratories, 
according to the demands of the 
subject. In the sciences, perhaps the 
room will be a small laboratory for 
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twelve or fifteen students, with a 
small space at one end for blackboard 
demonstrations and group discussions, 
and one corner partitioned off for 
the professor’s private office. In the 
humanities and social sciences, the 
room might be filled with a dozen 
private desks, and the walls used for 
bookshelves. In speech or dramatics 
the room might be fitted as a theater 
or auditorium. Each room could be 
given an atmosphere peculiar to the 
subject taught in it, and to the 
personality of the teacher. A study 
of the present utilization of the 
floor space in the average college or 
university will reveal that these 
changes could be made without new 
buildings or great expenditure for 
new equipment. 

The teacher may use the time as he 
sees fit. Conceivably, he will open 
the morning with a general group 
discussion lasting perhaps half an 
hour, and follow this with several 
individual conferences of fifteen to 
thirty minutes each upon reading or 
research done, or papers written. 
It may not be necessary to interview 
each student every day, but the 
instructor must know where every 
student is at any moment, and must 
be able to help him whenever he is in 
difficulties. There will be no lectur- 
ing as such, but the instructor will 
discuss and refer his students to the 
books which are available on the 
shelves in the room. Each book will 
be catalogued in the main college 
library, so that if there is call for it 
elsewhere, it can be used by any one 
in the college, unless the professor 
wants to keep it on strict reserve. 

After luncheon, if the student 
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wishes to do more studying or work 
in the seminar room, the room will be 
open for the rest of the day. With 
some, perhaps, the habit of studying 
in a particular place may be an 
excellent one to cultivate. Most stu- 
dents, however, will wish to take 
books to their own rooms, or to 
spend a good part of the afternoon 
in physical recreation. The college 
should provide athletic facilities and 
encourage intramural sports. 

On four evenings in each week there 
will be lectures by members of the 
faculty, upon subjects to be announced 
in advance. The number of lectures 
given simultaneously will depend 
somewhat upon the size of the uni- 
versity and the demands of the 
curriculum. Some of the lectures 
might well be designated as ele- 
mentary, others as advanced. The 
time could be from 7:15 to 8:30, so 
that the evening could still be used 
for organization or social purposes, if 
desired. Upon this basis, each mem- 
ber of the faculty would perhaps 
deliver a series of four or five legiti- 
mate lectures each year, allowing a 
month or six weeks for preparation 
for each. The result should be a 
much better run of lectures than the 
average college now enjoys. Those 
members of the staff who are poor 
lecturers could perhaps be excused 
from this duty, and the better speakers 
could be given more opportunity to 
appear. Some members of the ad- 


ministration, such as the president 
and the deans, might well be frequent 
or occasional lecturers without the 
responsibility of teaching. Outsiders 
could also be called to lecture on topics 
of which they speak with authority. 
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With four quarters in his annual 
program, the student must plan the 
work of the year carefully. Since 
some courses he particularly wants to 
take will be given in one quarter but 
not in another, he should register a 
year in advance. Since some pro- 
fessors will always be more popular 
teachers than others, opportunity 
must be given for an equitable 
distribution and selection of students. 
Since elementary courses will be more 
crowded than the advanced, they 
must be distributed through the year, 
and several sections made available. 

If the curriculum follows the changes 
now taking place, the student will 
probably be required to complete 
work in four fields—the humanities, 
the social sciences, the natural sci- 
ences, and a tool subject (a foreign 
language, composition, mathematics, 
or logic)—before he has entered his 
third year, and to complete four or 
more quarters of work in one subject 
before graduation. The curriculum 
of each student, however, will be an 
individual problem, and any advisable 
adjustments will be made. 


— or three possible objections 
can be foreseen and met here. 
The teacher of language will say 
that, although he might do fine 
intensive teaching during the nine 
weeks he has the student, the latter 
will not continue the use of the 
language, and its continuation values 
will be lost. To counteract this 
possibility, the student will be re- 
quired to outline, in co-operation 
with his teachers, a program of con- 
tinued use of the language through 
the reading of books in that language, 
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and to make a report of progress to 
his language instructor each quarter 
for at least a year afterward. 

The psychologist may argue that 
four or more hours each day for nine 
weeks of intensive work upon one 
subject may induce fatigue and loss of 
interest, The reply to this lies with 
the instructor; he must vary his 
methods and materials so that many 
different interests can be stimulated. 

Deans and students will point out 
that occasionally a student and his 
instructor may prove misfits after 
a week or two, and shifts must be 
made. It is pointless to observe that 
this difficulty exists under the present 
system; it would obviously be aggra- 
vated by intensifying the relationship. 
The plan would, however, allow 
transfer at any time, since the work 
of each student can be taken up at 
any point under a scheme of individ- 
ual supervision. There is no doubt 
that weak and idiosyncratic teachers 
may cause some difficulties; this, 
however, is a challenge, not a fault 
in the plan. 

Administrators may comment that 
some subjects, advanced courses in 
language, for instance, in the smaller 
colleges will not draw enough students 
to justify the full attention of a 
member of the faculty for a quarter. 
In these cases adjustments can be 
made, of course, and perhaps two 
courses, one elementary and one 
advanced, might be conducted simul- 
taneously by the professor in his 
seminar room. The smaller group 
could perhaps be handled entirely in 
conferences. 

The advantages, however, would 
seem to outweigh the faults. For 
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the student, the plan simplifies his 
day, intensifies and personalizes his 
study, and applies the rationale of 
life to his curriculum. He should 
be graduated a much better read, 
more technically efficient, and more 
self-reliant person than the average 
graduate of today. For the faculty 
member, contacts with students would 
be greatly improved, opportunities 
for research, writing, and effective lec- 
tures would be increased, and concen- 
tration of effort upon one subject at 
a time would mean better teaching. 


R the college, problems of guid- 

ance and personnel would be re- 
duced to a minimum, since the teacher 
would be the student’s adviser and 
know his problems intimately; prob- 
lems of registration, records, and 
schedule would be simplified, for the 
student and teacher would be carrying 
only one subject at a time, and the 
number of grades would be small; 
and the whole life of the institution 
would be made intimate, natural, 
and enjoyable. 

This plan has been evolved from 
sad experience with the old “hashed 
education by the clock” scheme still 
regnant in American colleges. Some 
of its features, however, have been 
applied practically at Hiram College 
in Hiram, Ohio. During the summer 
sessions of 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 
the method of studying one subject 
for six weeks was tried, and proved so 
popular and successful that in the fall 
of 1934 the college adopted the plan 
for a three-year experiment. The 


1A description of the experiment at Hiram: 
Brown, Kenneth Irving. “‘A One-Course Study 
Plan,” Journat or HicHer Epucation, V (June, 


1934), PP. 323-26. 
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experiment has a year more to run, so 
that nothing definitive can be reported, 
but enthusiasm for it is running strong. 

The Hiram plan agrees with the one 
here suggested in dividing the year 
into four nine-week quarters, but 
devotes the first hour of each day to a 
“running course” through the year. 
This arrangement seemed to them 
advisable for courses in languages and 
composition, but must work some 
hardship on students and faculty 
wishing to spend a day or a week 
at a time in field work on botany or 
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sociology. Intensive study of lan- 
guages or creative writing seems as 
desirable as for science or art. The 
informal ‘“‘continuation report” and 
integration with the work done during 
the quarter would seem preferable. 
Also the student still has a dis- 
traction from the ‘“‘continuous, de- 
liberate, and intensive study” desired 
at Hiram. The experiment should 
prove decidedly worth making, and I 
have no doubt that it will work a 
permanent change for the better in the 
program of Hiram and other colleges. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 1] 
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Viewing Government at Work 


By PAUL S. JACOBSEN 


Education in Government by Watching the “Wheels go Round” 
at Washington 


HE Colgate University experi- 

ment in laboratory work in 
political science was projected 

in the spring of 1935 and was put into 
operation in September of the same 
year. Carrying out the general policy 
of the University regarding visual 
education and the laboratory ap- 
proach to learning, a plan was 
developed which would give the stu- 
dents actual contact with government 
agencies through a real acquaintance 
with the administrative and legislative 
personnel of the national government. 
Under this plan a dozen Juniors 
were offered an opportunity to study 
political science in Washington for one 
semester under the supervision of a 
member of the Colgate staff. Twenty- 
four third-year students offered them- 
selves for the experiment, and twelve 
of them were selected. These men 
were chosen upon the basis of their 
scholastic standing in high school, 
their standings in the general-science 
and the general-culture tests, and 
their intelligence quotients. They 
were required to have a standing of 
B or better in their first two years of 
work at Colgate. The recommenda- 
tions of the faculty men who had 
served as their preceptors and tutors 
during their first and second years, 


respectively, were also considered, 
and only those men were chosen who 
had given evidence, at Colgate, of 
high scholastic purpose and ability to 
prosecute academic work upon their 
own initiative. The University sought 
to select those students who possessed 
both personal and temperamental 
qualities which would enable them 
to fit into the life and work of a 
group doing off-campus study in the 
national capital. 

This laboratory curriculum in- 
cluded public administration, political 
process, and Latin-American history. 
Credit of fifteen hours was given for 
the successful completion of the 
assigned work in these fields. Six 
hours of credit were given for public 
administration, six hours for political 
process, and three hours for Latin- 
American history. These three fields 
were considered in tandem fashion 
although it was necessary to overlap 
certain elements of the work due 
to the problem of appointments and 
conferences. Approximately six-weeks 
time was devoted to each of the first 
two fields and three weeks to the last. 
The work in administration, through 
the class and observational oppor- 
tunities, gave the student a knowledge 
of the organization, the personnel, the 
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finance, the supply, and the routine 
methods of carrying on the work for 
which the agency had been set up. 
It was felt that a knowledge of these 
staff arrangements was most valuable 
since they are common to and sig- 
nificant in all the administrative units 
of government and necessary to the 
efficient co-ordinated operation of any 
administrative service. 

Arrangements were made to have 
the twelve students housed as a unit. 
It was believed that such an arrange- 
ment would encourage co-operation 
and aid both students and instructor 
in a thorough laboratory approach 
to the study of government. The 
Brookings Institution generously fur- 
nished the Colgate group with an 
excellent meeting place for group 
discussions. Conference sessions were 
held there from half-past eight until 
half-past ten o’clock each morning. 
Thus the students were given a keen 
intellectual orientation and expert 
guidance through supervision by a 
member of the regular Colgate teach- 
ing staff, through the use of daily 
discussion sessions, and through their 
association with outstanding leaders 
and officials. The daily meetings also 
served as a clearinghouse for explana- 
tions and interpretations. 

The remainder of the daily program 
of the students carrying on this extra- 
mural work may be of interest for 
purposes of comparison. From ten 
thirty o’clock until noon the students 
were often in attendance upon cabinet 
press conferences or hearings of con- 
gressional or administrative com- 
mittees. Frequently the mornings 
were occupied with group appoint- 
ments and conferences. There were 
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conferences, for example, with the 
chief of the Personnel Classification 
Division of the Civil Service Com- 
mission or with the director of the 
Bureau of Mines, or with the chief 
clerk of the Department of State. 
The afternoons were left free for the 
individual appointments with the 
administrative officers of the various 
agencies where arrangements had 
been completed for the student to 
spend several days or weeks in con- 
ferences, discussions, and work among 
the officers and employees of a par- 
ticular unit. These individual ap- 
pointments took up most of the 
afternoon hours. Whatever time re- 
mained was used for library work, for 
the preparation of the daily assigned 
work, and for recreational activity. 
During the last month of the semester 
when Congress was in session, the hours 
after four o’clock were used for inter- 
viewing senators and representatives. 


HE fundamental purpose of this 
off-campus study was to give the 
student an opportunity to see the 


government at work—to learn how it 


operates by watching the “wheels go 
round” from vantage points of inti- 
mate contact and association with the 
officials. These objectives could be 
most fully realized, of course, if the 
students were associated with some 
administrative or legislative units on a 
type of intern basis in which they 
would, in a minor way, learn how 
things were done by doing them or at 
any rate by watching the process. 
A large part of the instructor’s time 
was spent in providing the students 
with suitable opportunities for this 
strategic association with officials. 
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GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


In observational work of this char- 
acter the emphasis was naturally 
placed on seeing and discussing rather 
than on reading and lecturing. The 
aim was to make Washington and 
the national government a “political 
clinic.” However, individual papers 
were required from week to week 
on assigned problems of an admin- 
istrative, legislative, or historical na- 
ture. A full report was required on 
each administrative unit with which 
the student was associated, and along 
with this report, a log was required of 
each student showing the amount of 
time he spent in conferences, the date, 
the hour, and the persons with whom 
the conferences were held. Similar 
daily and weekly reports, both oral 
and written, were required in con- 
nection with the study of congressional 
organization and legislative process. 

Successful study of government by 
observation necessitates careful and 
complete arrangements for contacts 
with the officials of administration 
and with the legislators. A beginning 
was made by contacting the friends 
and acquaintances of the instructor 
and of the Colgate faculty. The 
Colgate alumni in Washington were 
of great help to us in establishing 
working relations with the officials of 
government. The students, them- 
selves, rendered valuable assistance in 
this work by suggestions and by 
investigations. 

It should be emphasized that while 
some contacts were procurable eventu- 
ally, they were not always easy to 
secure quickly. Often one was forced 
to try several times, to traverse the 
city considerably, and to spend much 
time before final arrangements could 
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be made for all the students of the 
group. It was necessary to continue 
this work of planning and perfecting 
these arrangements for the students 
throughout the semester because the 
original associations sometimes failed 
to provide them enough opportunity, 
or because they were otherwise un- 
satisfactory. Only as the association 
of the student with officials was real 
and personal did the student learn 
much of the actual process of an 
administrative agency. The problem 
of establishing the best contacts was 
an ever present one. 

In order that no important activities 
be missed, the class was assigned the 
duty, individually, of watching for an 
important event, address, or meeting 
which might be of interest to the 
group. One student was assigned the 
task of keeping a “‘hearings” calendar 
so that the group might know just 
what commissions were holding hear- 
ings, the particular cases to be heard, 
and the hour and place of such hear- 
ings. Later on, the calendar assign- 
ment was extended to include the 
Supreme Court, Congressional ses- 
sions, and the committee hearings 
of Congress. 

Special attention was given to the 
matter of interviews with officials. 
As a rule, all first appointments were 
made through the director in charge 
of the project. Such a procedure 
seemed wise because it gave the 
student a clear, certified status and 
helped the official to know what was 
desired. The students were prepared 
as thoroughly as possible on the 
organic law and organization of the 
agency to bestudied. Valuable infor- 
mation on this subject was obtainable 
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through the reading of administrative 
reports, bulletins, and service mono- 
graphs. By giving attention to the 
acquisition of a thorough factual 
background it was more nearly possi- 
ble for the student to avoid wasting 
time by asking questions which had 
been answered already in printed 
materials. After adequate knowledge 
of the organization had been acquired 
by the students, they were instructed 
to frame questions and to plan their 
conferences, thereby utilizing the time 
of an official to the best advantage. 
Emphasis was laid upon the careful 
formulation of specific, pertinent ques- 
tions which would deal with key 
problems in the field of administration 
or in the more specific field of the 
particular unit in question. 

The students were urged to accept 
all the privileges given them by 
officials. All confidential matters, it 
was pointed out, were to be respected. 
The use of offices, quarters, and 
equipment was to be respected, and 
all appearance of a free and easy 
invasion was to be avoided. In short, 
we were anxious to keep out of the 
way of officials and yet to learn how 
processes were performed. The stu- 
dents were to assume the rile of co- 
operative observers. Such a réle was 
encouraged by providing the officials 
with a statement of the plan and 
purpose of the project. Through such 
introductory explanations of our plan 
we were able to save the time of both 
Moreover, the 


students were provided with suitable 
lists of specific directions and sug- 
gestions from time to time. 

The study of government on a 
laboratory basis by no means sup- 
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planted the use of basic textbooks and 
supplementary readings. The stu- 
dents were provided with a selected 
and classified bibliography in the 
respective fields of our laboratory 
curriculum, and the experiences of 
the students in the departments gave 
point and direction to reading which 
otherwise would have had little mean- 
ing. Charts of the more important 
governmental agencies were used to 
good advantage. Constant use was 
made of the United States Government 
Manual. Valuable aid was given by 
the United States Government Infor- 
mation Service and by various other 
agencies and individuals. 


HE integration of the textbook 

materials and observation was 
one of the major problems of the 
project. Obviously, textbook ma- 
terials were antedated to some extent, 
and it was necessary to make adjust- 
ments of time and content. More- 
over, in the analyzing of the book 
description of the duties of an official 
or the functions of an office, it was 
found that the actual arrangements 
sometimes differed from the text 
statement. It was excellent for the 
students to appreciate the attitudes of 
the textbook authorities and, armed 
with these, to inquire of the officials 
as to their views on the problems 
involved. In this way, students se- 
cured a balanced viewpoint repre- 
senting both the theoretical and the 
practical, the close-up and the long- 
range perspective. 

Any successful plan of this type 
required constant auditing of the 
work assigned to the students. The 
class sessions of each day were utilized 
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GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


as a clearing point for all plans for the 
day and week. Each student was 
instructed as to what was expected 
of him in his next task. Any transfer, 
redirection, or new instruction was 
given at the time of class sessions. 
Lists of temporary and permanent 
agencies of government, with addresses 
and telephone numbers noted, were 
provided. Maps of the city were 
furnished each student, and calendars 
of the sessions of committee and com- 
mission hearings were provided. 

The Colgate plan of study by 
observation has proved both sound 
and workable. The students gave 
themselves to the project with co- 
operation and enthusiasm. At the 
close of the semester there was hearty 
student approval of the plan and the 
work. There is every reason to 
believe that each member of the 
group profited, intellectually and cul- 
turally, to a degree not possible in 
routine campus study. Careful ob- 
servation shows that far more time 
was spent in study, observation, 
and consultation in Washington than 
would have been spent in like assign- 
ments on the campus. Students of 
this off-campus group frequently spent 
the entire day in class work, confer- 
ences, and observations. 

The city of Washington, as the 
national capital, offers certain ad- 
vantages for such a study which 
cannot be equaled elsewhere. The 
influence and stimulation which may 
be gained by daily conversation with 
officials and employees of the govern- 
ment were exceedingly valuable to 
students. Large intellectual benefits 
came to the students from the con- 
ferences, lectures, mass meetings, and 
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forums which are held from week to 
week. The Washington daily press 
added to the opportunities of the stu- 
dent for political information. The 
ample library facilities in the govern- 
ment departments, the public libraries, 
and the Library of Congress were of 
inestimable value. The facilities of 
the Pan-American Union were used in 
the study of Latin-American History. 
The co-operative attitude of the 
Union and the use of the complete 
library were of great advantage to stu- 
dents interested in this field of history. 
Chief among the benefits of an 
observational study of government is 
the opportunity to see and to hear the 
cabinet secretaries, important con- 
gressmen, and administrators, a num- 
ber of whom the students met from 
time to time during the semester in 
Washington. It is hard to overesti- 
mate the benefits of tying up teaching 
with life through wide experiences. 


EVERAL observations may be 

made, in conclusion, respecting 
the successful prosecution of an ob- 
servational study of government in 
Washington: Only superior students 
should be selected for such a project. 
The size of such a group should not 
exceed twelve and ten would be 
preferable. It is well to have the 
student thoroughly versed in Ameri- 
can government and acquainted with 
the fundamentals of public adminis- 
tration. An acquaintance with and 
co-operation by government officials 
are absolute necessities for the success 
of the work. It is by a constant 
emphasis on this phase of the work 
that most may be gained, and a 
continual attention to the daily and 
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weekly conferences of the students is 
necessary if the work is to remain at- 
tractive and beneficial to the students. 

The approach should be mainly 
observational. The students should 
be observers rather than apprentices 
in the offices of administrators and 
congressmen. Not only does the stu- 
dent see little of the immediate 
agency if he is tied to a clerk’s desk, 
but the routine demands of such an 
arrangement mean that the wealth 
and variety of the governmental 
activities and attractions will be 
denied him. But if the proper con- 
tacts for observation can be estab- 
lished with the officials, the student 
will secure ample opportunity to 
learn the details and the method of the 
basic administrative operations of the 
staff without an apprenticeship. 

Experience has shown that co- 
operation was most easily secured 
from the officers in charge of the staff 
services. The person to contact is 
usually either the chief clerk of a 
department, the administrative assist- 
ant or personal assistant to the 
department secretary, or the technical 
assistant to the administrative assist- 
ant. Whatever his title may be, 
the officer in charge of the institu- 
tional or staff services can be of 
the most assistance, and accordingly 
he should be interviewed, and his 
approval secured. Through him the 
necessary conferences for the under- 
standing of budgeting, personnel, sup- 
ply, and organization may be arranged 
satisfactorily. 

There are several benefits which 
developed from this observational 
study. Certainly the class instruc- 
tion which the students received was 
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human and real by such arrangements 
of clinic observation. A new interest 
in government was aroused by the 
association of the students with 
officials and by the contacts with the 
personalities and physical equipment 
of government. The students gained 
a new vision and appreciation of the 
number and variety of services ren- 
dered by the government. 
Intellectual and cultural profit came 
to the students from a number of 
other activities which were a part of 
the plan of study. Attendance upon 
the press conferences of government 
officials and cabinet officers was both 
challenging and enlightening. When 
it is remembered that the best corre- 
spondents of the leading newspapers 
of the land meet weekly with the 
cabinet secretaries to discuss the 
important events of the week and to 
ask questions concerning these events, 
it may be realized what a rare oppor- 
tunity these conferences gave to get 
current information at the source. 


HE Colgate plan of laboratory 

study in government was a 
pioneering project. Other universi- 
ties, to be sure, have sent groups to 
Washington for a few days’ sojourn 
but this is, apparently, the first 
attempt to plan and conduct a 
semester’s work under regular faculty 
supervision in Washington by an 
off-campus group. A_ considerable 
portion of its strength lay in the fact 
that the work in Washington was 
closely integrated with the student’s 
three and one-half years of work on 
the campus. The project is looked 
upon as an integral part of the Colgate 
Plan of undergraduate study. 
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GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


Observational study, moreover, does 
not compete with any graduate fellow- 
ship arrangements, with any “in- 
service” plans of training, nor with 
training schools doing work on grad- 
uate levels. It is a plan of under- 
graduate off-campus study where the 
student is provided with the unusual 
laboratory of human institutions and 
political activities and where a new 
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attempt is made at correlating the 
theoretical and practical, the printed 
page and the living institution. Such 
a plan as this one which Colgate 
University has pioneered has for its 
legitimate end and ideal, the motiva- 
tion of the students to a finer citizen- 
ship and interesting them in a trained 
personnel for determining and exe- 
cuting public policy. —_ [Vol. VIII, No. 1] 





“Selling” the University 


By REX FRANCIS HARLOW 


What Does the Public Want to Know about Its University? 


HE president of a large uni- 

versity, while discussing some 

of his administrative problems 
the other day, remarked: “If our 
people only understood what we are 
doing here in the University, most of 
our problems would quickly vanish. 
The trouble is that not one citizen in 
a hundred knows the things that are 
taking place on this campus.” 

“Why do you not develop a strong 
publicity program to meet the diffi- 
culty?” I asked. 

“We already have as effective a 
publicity program as we know how to 
develop,” was the reply. “We give 
the public all the information it 
needs to become thoroughly intelli- 
gent about the University. There is 
nothing wrong with our publicity 
program; the trouble lies elsewhere— 
with our people, the most of whom 
will not read articles or listen to facts 
about the University.” 

The problem raised by this presi- 
dent is a real one for higher education. 
One cannot approach it without being 
keenly aware of its importance; it lies 
at the very heart of success for any 
university. 

What is intelligent publicity for a 
university? For one thing, it would 


appear to be that type or kind which 
best serves both the university and its 


public. As thus used, it connotes 
mutuality of service and benefit, a 
continuous interactivity between the 
institution serving the public and 
the public serving the institution. 
Neither expects to benefit at the 
expense of the other; both mutually 
bear and share in the educational 
process. 

A well-known principle drawn from 
psychology and philosophy is applica- 
ble in this connection and might be 
stated somewhat as follows: If you 
desire the warm friendship of the 
public for your university, first, learn 
what the needs of that public are; 
and, second, be as sure as you can 
that the product of your educational 
plant satisfies those needs. 

Simple though it is, possibly such a 
line of reasoning arouses the indigna- 
tion of certain teachers and adminis- 
trators who think a university should 
not surrender itself to the whims 
and varying moods of the public. 
Instead, according to their view, it is 
the plain duty of a university to 
supply the public with constructive 
information and leave all other kinds 
of information strictly alone; there 
must be as high standards in publicity 
as in instruction; no university ad- 
ministrator should permit his public- 
relations activities to fall below a 
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“SELLING” THE UNIVERSITY 


certain level, regardless of what the 
public wishes or demands; the depart- 
ment of publicity must operate on as 
high a plane as any other department. 
Certainly, no one recommends a 
lowering of standards in a university. 
But does finding out what the public 
needs, seeing to it that your educa- 
tional product supplies that need, and 
then guiding your publicity activities 
accordingly constitute a lowering of 
standards? Is it not instead an 
intelligent application of the principle 
of interest to the knowledge acquired 
on the problem at hand? Is it not 
being scientific instead of merely 
wishful? Give the public the informa- 
tion that will help to hold and raise 
ublic ideals, arouse desire for knowl- 
edge, and lift the level of thought and 
aspiration; by all means do this. 
But can you not accomplish this 
result much more effectively by learn- 
ing the needs of the public and 
through satisfying them arouse its 
interest in your university? 


UR universities might today be 

facing a far different situation if 
during the past two or three decades 
they had followed the policy of more 
carefully studying and more fully 
meeting the needs of their public and 
then of supplying more information 
and facts in which the people were 
interested, rather than having devoted 
their efforts to supplying the public 
with facts which they thought the 
people should know in order to be 
intelligent supporters of the uni- 
versities. Is it not possible that in 
many instances our universities have 
been “‘putting the cart before the 
in their publicity activities? 
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Thus far this article has dealt more 
with the philosophical than with other 
aspects of a university’s publicity 
problem. Admittedly, it is a difficult 
part of that problem, but another 
part, also difficult, is to know how to 
acquire from the public the informa- 
tion needed, and to make sure that 
the information secured is accurate 
and useful. That is quite a task, 
indeed! But it needs to be met 
before the publicity program can be 
truly successful. 

Gathering information on what 
people want to know about their 
university is at once an art and a 
science, and requires training and skill 
of a high order. What are the quali- 
fications required of the person who 
undertakes such a task? He must 
have a natural flair for the work. He 
must be a careful student not alone of 
higher education, but also of public 
affairs. He must be able to keep an 
“ear to the ground”’ in the territory 
served by his university. He must 
be actively in contact with all major 
currents—business, politics, govern- 
ment, religion, science, art, and the 
like—which flow around, about, and 
through his university. In fact, he 
may well see to it that these cur- 
rents are colored to some extent 
by university leadership. He also 
must be in close and regular contact 
with various publicity sources, such 
as the newspapers, the radio, and the 
public forum, keeping his eyes, ears, 
and mind open to learn the needs and 
interests and observe the activities 
of the great mass of the public. 
Finally, the results of his observa- 
tions and study must be assembled 
in a form suitable for translation 
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into methods and procedures for uni- 
versity publicity. 

Let us consider an example of one 
of the most practical of all the 
publicity activities in which the ad- 
ministrator of a state university 
engages. Every two years he faces 
the problem of securing from the 
legislature the necessary appropria- 
tions on which to operate. This is a 
trying as well as an extremely impor- 
tant task. How can he make it less 
difficult and more successful? How 
far should he go? Where should 
he stop? 

One thing he can do is to have 
built in advance as complete an 
information file as possible upon 
every person in the legislature who 
will affect his university. This means 
that his publicity department, or 
alumni association, or some other 
agency to which he has access, shall 
have on hand the names, addresses, 
the business connections, the family 
connections, the religious connections, 
the political connections, the financial 
connections, in fine, a complete “‘con- 
nections” picture of every member 
of the legislature and his known 
closest adviser. 

This is too political, one may say. 
But is not intelligent action to protect 
and promote the best interests of his 
institution in a legislature political 
per se? Need the administrator be 
less the gentleman or the dignified 
educator because he has more informa- 
tion about the personalities and issues 
which are going to affect his institu- 
tion’s welfare? On the contrary, will 
he not, by virtue of this superior 
knowledge, be able to act both more 
intelligently and decently? Certain 
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it is that he will be better prepared to 
protect himself and his institution. 
How can a university administrator 
expect to be thoroughly intelligent in 
working with a legislature if he is not 
accurately informed as to the con- 
nections, interests, and purposes of 
its members? 


EOPLE are interested in those 

things which intimately affect 
them; they like what they know and 
understand and are distrustful of 
what to them is mysterious or un- 
known. Applied to university pub- 
licity, this means that the task of 
the university is to carry its services 
to as large a number of individual 
citizens who support it as possible. 
Making allowance for the fickleness 
and selfishness of human nature, we 
are aware that most of the opposition 
to a university comes from people 
who do not have contact enough with 
it to know the services it performs. 
A business man objects to paying 
taxes for higher education. A “‘prac- 
tical” newspaper man opposes the 
university because he thinks it and 
its graduates are “stuck up.” A 
conscientious mother objects to what 
she considers its low moral tone. 
The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely. In virtually all these instances 
lack of knowledge or of contact with 
the university is the source of the 
trouble. This leads to the palpable 
conclusion that no higher educational 
institution can hold itself aloof from 
the public without signing its death 
warrant. People like and help what 
they know, and, conversely, dislike 
and oppose what they do not know 
or understand. 
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“SELLING” THE UNIVERSITY 


What people want to know about 
their university is an absorbingly in- 
teresting question. A complete answer 
to it would be an Aladdin’s lamp for 
an administrator. Obviously, there 
is no way of knowing exactly what 
the public wants to know about any- 
thing; but happily there are certain 
types of information which the public 
wants to know about its university 
that can be supplied. We may vigor- 
ously disagree with both the spirit 
and language of the questions asked, 
but ignore them we cannot. 

One thing nearly all citizens ask is, 
What do I get for the taxes I pay for 
higher education? Another is, What 
are the moral conditions on the 
campus of our university? Others 
are, In the present unsettled situa- 
tion, when so many college graduates 
are unable to secure employment, is 
it really an advantage for my son or 
daughter to have a university educa- 
tion? If I send my child to the 
university will he come home edu- 
cated to work, or will he want to “go 
high-brow”? Why is it that most 
university graduates are so imprac- 
tical and unfit for common, everyday 
living? Why do so few university 
graduates go into the same businesses 
that their fathers are in? Why do 
not our universities teach our children 
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better how to live instead of filling 
their minds with all the “‘fandangles”’ 
and “‘frills”’ that are of no use to them? 
Some of the better educated and 
informed citizens ask such questions 
as: Are the teachers in our university 
the kind of men and women we want 
to color the thinking of our children? 
What kind of philosophies do these 
teachers have? Are they capable of 
building our sons and daughters into 
thoughtful, law-abiding, happy men 
and women? What can the society 
out of which we are sending our 
young people to the university expect 
these young people to bring back to it 
upon graduation? Is the product we 
are getting from the university what 
we want and need? Is it worth what 
we are paying for it? How efficient 
and businesslike is the administration 
of our university? Why is not the 
dead timber cut out of the faculty 
and staff of our university, instead of 
being allowed to remain on when 
everybody knows it is ineffective? 
These questions vitally affect higher 
education, and they should receive 
attention. They should be studied 
carefully and answered adequately. 
The public pays the bills, and its 
wishes should receive the careful and 
patient consideration their importance 
deserves. [Vol. VIII, No. 1] 
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The Keystone of Curricular 
Planning 


By JOHN G. DARLEY ann KATHLEEN McCONNON DARLEY 


The Importance of Student Personnel Work in Planning 
the Student's University Courses 


N A recent article, Ben D. Wood 
states that one of the indis- 
pensable prerequisites to the reali- 
zation of guidance potentialities 
is to convert Professor Morrison’s ex- 
hortation into a description: Teachers 
[should] spend half their time studying 
their pupils as individuals, and the rest 
of their time doing what that study 
shows to be desirable and necessary. 
. . The “objectives of the school” have 
no defense or validity except as they are 
compatible with the capacities, interests, 
and needs of the individual in society.' 


For many years, this philosophy 
has not been practiced; student per- 
sonnel work, including educational 
and vocational guidance, has been 
looked on as the fifth wheel of the 
educational machine—a more or less 
interesting development in educa- 
tion taking care of a few misfits or 
dispensing an ill-defined mass of 
vocational information. Meanwhile, 
administrators and educators have 
labored to bring forth reorganized 
curriculums, integrated instructional 
areas, or abstruse statements of “‘ob- 
jectives.” Change is assumed to be 


Wood, Ben D. “The Major Strategy of 
Guidance,” Educational Record, XV _ (October, 


1934), PP. 441-42, 449 
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experimentation; tinkering with the 
existing structure of education is 
accepted as research. Students func- 
tion, or fail to function, under pre- 
scriptive plans, logically designed as 
being good for them; the effectiveness 
of these plans later is logically evalu- 
ated by contrast with the prescrip- 
tions they supplanted. Progress may 
come through this armchair process; 
each successive reorganization of con- 
tent or restatement of objectives may 
eliminate the most glaring faults of its 
predecessor; \but in spite of gradual 
evolution, student maladjustment and 
mortality continue as fairly constant 
factors in the educational system, 
indicating that the student, the ulti- 
mate consumer of these changing 
educational products, is not infre- 
quently ill served. The gap between 
educational structure and student 
function closes by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees; seldom does the com- 
patibility of educational objectives 
and student life needs progress beyond 
the stage of dialectics. 

To ameliorate the present con- 
dition a methodology must be estab- 
lished for studying the student. Every 
educational change must have its 
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CURRICULAR PLANNING 


origin in student needs, phrased not 
only as the present educational status 
of the individual, but also as the 
potential living and working organism 
which he represents. In our opinion 
student personnel work includes such 
a methodology. When in an institu- 
tion student personnel work is raised 
to a status comparable to the admin- 
istrative and instructional functions, 
it then will have the resources to 
assemble uniform measurement and 
clinical data on all the students. 
Measurement programs, a continuing 
schedule of clinical interviews, and 
cumulative recording of these items 
of information will provide the ma- 
chinery for amassing such data. Sta- 
tistical treatment of these data will 
define the characteristics of the stu- 
dent population in meaningful terms. 
The original definition will be 
limited since the measurement and 
clinical evidence will obtain primarily 
for the students involved. The facts 
regarding these students should then 
be set in relation to similar data 
concerning broader segments or strata 
of society. Research studies from 
industry, from adult education, and 
from other educational institutions 
must be used wherever they provide 
norms or standards of comparison. 


HE evolution of student per- 

sonnel work in the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota 
provides a practical demonstration of 
the steps in this methodology. Organ- 
ized in 1932, the General College 
attempts to provide individualized 
education for non-professional candi- 
dates. General education in the 
two-year curriculum of the General 
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College is defined primarily in terms 
of survey courses in broad fields of 
knowledge; the courses are designed 
not as first steps to later specializa- 
tion, but as the means of familiarizing 
the student with integrated and usable 
knowledge or techniques that he may 
be better able to cope with the 
complex interrelationships of modern 
society.2. Such a program may be 
termed education for living rather 
than education for earning a living. 
The courses offered in this curriculum 
are logically established in so far as 
the needs of non-professional students 
can be determined. 

To provide individualization within 
this college the administration con- 
sistently used counseling techniques 
and the all-university personnel re- 
sources in guiding students in their 
educational and vocational plans, in 
alleviating outside pressures that may 
be interfering with academic adjust- 
ment, and in explaining the philosophy 
underlying the new type of educa- 
tional offerings. A research grant 
from the General Education Board in 
the summer of 1935 made it possible 
to expand the student personnel pro- 
gram into a research as well as a 
service project. Under the same 
grant, subject-matter specialists have 
been called in to study curricular 
problems. The experience in and 
sympathy with student personnel 
work of the administrative officers of 
the General College provide the first 
requisite for studying students: stu- 


For a description of the General College and the 
student personnel program of the University of 
Minnesota, reports of the studies of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, and = 
niques of counseling college students, the reader is 
referred to the short bibliography arranged by the 
authors and given on page 58 of this JourNAL. 
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dent personnel work has equal status 
within its own area with instruction 
and administration. 


ITH the opening of the aca- 

demic year 1935-36, the wide- 
spread collection of uniform personnel 
information began. A five-hour test- 
ing program including measures of 
academic ability, vocational interests, 
special aptitudes, attitudes, and ad- 
justments was set up. The stu- 
dent case records were augmented 
by standardized forms for recording 
essential socioeconomic data. Course 
and comprehensive-examination per- 
centile rankings also were continued 
as the record of each individual’s 
achievement. 

Two counselors, working on a daily 
interview schedule, held conferences 
with the students. Each interview, 
which lasted from thirty to forty-five 
minutes, included interpretations of 
test information; educational and 
vocational planning in the light of 
such information; the isolation, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of the student’s 
problems or his financial or social 
conflicts. 

Parallel with the collection of these 
uniform data, tabulation and _ sta- 
tistical analysis of test scores were 
carried on. Norms and _ standards 
were assembled from available sources, 
and research studies on the tests used 
were traced in the literature. 

By use of the results of the annual 
state-wide testing program set up 
by the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges, the entrance data of the 
students put them at once in relation 
to the students of other divisions of 
the University of Minnesota. On the 
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Minnesota College Aptitude Test a 
sample of 521 students of the General 
College shows an average percentile 
of 30, based on the norms of the 
College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts. When a percentile con- 
version of rank in high-school class 
for three and one-half years is com- 
puted, 391 students have an average 
percentile of 35. The General College 
students fall approximately in the 
lowest third on these indexes of 
academic ability. 

Set in relation to broader segments 
of the academic population, the pic- 
ture becomes more meaningful. The 
1935 norms on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examina- 
tions are based on 56,895 students 
representing 265 colleges. Of these 
colleges, 31 are listed as junior colleges 
and 31 as teachers’ colleges; the 
remaining 203 are four-year colleges.’ 
The average score made on this 
examination by 562 students of the 
General College places them at ap- 
proximately the 4oth-percentile of 
other junior-college populations. The 
differential between the students of the 
Arts College and of the General Col- 
lege holds on this test, as well as on 
others, since the average score of 1,219 
Freshmen of the Arts College falls at 
the 61st-percentile on the norms for 
the four-year colleges, while the aver- 
age of the General College is at 
the 3oth-percentile. From these and 
other possible comparisons, our best 
assumption is that the average stu- 
dent of the General College is clearly 
less able academically than the aver- 


3These data are taken from Thurstone, L. L. and 
Thurstone, T.G. ‘The 1935 Psychological Exami- 
nation,” Educational Record, XVII (April, 1936), 
Pp. 296-317. 
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age four-year college student, slightly 
less able than the average student in 
the sample of junior colleges rep- 
resented, but is undoubtedly much 
more able academically than the aver- 
age of the general working population. 


WO more characteristics, in addi- 

tion to academic ability, may be 
described. One of these involves the 
vocational interests of the men in 
the General College determined in 
two ways: by scores on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, here desig- 
nated as “measured”’ interests, and 
by the preferences which the students 
say they possess, here designated as 
“claimed” interests. A study con- 
ducted at the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute included, 
among other approaches, a percentage 
distribution of the measured interests 
of a sample representative of the 
occupational distribution of the men 
gainfully employed in the Minne- 
apolis area. Using the same tech- 
niques, the percentage distribution of 
letter grades on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank was drawn up 
for 230 men students of the General 
College. The distributions of meas- 
ured interests of men in general and 
of the 230 students were almost 
identical on the same test, each show- 
ing major concentration in the non- 
professional, business-contact, and 
business-detail occupations, and lim- 
ited or insignificant measured interests 
in technical or scientific, lingual, and 
social-service occupations.‘ Research 
findings on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank relative to changes of 
interest with age, maturity of interest, 


‘This grouping approximates Thurstone’s data. 
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and group differentiation by interest 
measurement, when adapted to the 
present survey use of the scale, 
confirm our impression that the meas- 
ured interests of this group foreshadow 
their probable occupational adjust- 
ment in later life. This holds in spite 
of the fact that 71 per cent of the Gen- 
eral College sample claimed interests 
in the professions and higher execu- 
tive occupations—occupations which 
when classified in terms of academic 
ability are assigned to Groups I and 
II of the Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scale. 

The General College population 
may be described, also, in terms of 
the clerical-aptitude studies of the 
Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. The general working popu- 
lation norms on the test used by the 
Institute show that freshman men 
and women on the average are 
superior in clerical aptitude to 77 and 
60 per cent, respectively, of the 
general population. The effectiveness 
of the clerical-aptitude test, combined 
with other measures, in differentiating 
good and poor clerical workers and in 
differentiating clerical workers from 
other occupational groups has been 
demonstrated by the studies reported 
by the Institute. 

In combination with the academic 
ability and interest measurements 
cited earlier, the General College 
population begins to take shape. It 
is above the average of the total 
working population in academic abil- 
ity, but below the academic ability 
levels of candidates for professional, 
semi-professional, or executive occu- 
pations. It is above the average of 
the general working population in 
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clerical aptitude, falling in this trait 
in the score range that is characteristic 
of broad classes of clerical workers. 
Its measured interests are not in 
the higher occupational brackets, but 
in the everyday occupations of the 
gainfully employed. 

In brief, measurement of some of 
its characteristics today indicates the 
students within this population to 
be the ubiquitous “average,” white- 
collar citizens of tomorrow, the people 
whose support the professional and 
executive leaders of the community 
will need and seek. They are poten- 
tial salesworkers and managers, owners 
of small businesses and service enter- 
prises, department heads, bank em- 
ployees, clerical workers, and other 
office workers. Their vocational train- 
ing will for the most part be obtained 
on the job, or in short specialized 
courses in tool techniques. To us, 
their greatest and most immediate 
need is education which will enable 
them to understand themselves and 
their function in a complex social order. 

Within the limits of present progress, 
then, it seems that the research phase 
of the student personnel program of 
the General College permits some 
definition of the student body. As 
research continues, further unit char- 
acteristics will be quantified and inter- 
relationships will be worked out. As 
an example, a tabulation was made 
of occupations of the fathers of stu- 
dents, who in 71 per cent of the cases, 
claimed interests in the two highest 
occupational groups of the Minnesota 
scale. In 74 per cent of these cases 


the fathers’ occupations were classified 
in Groups III or lower. 
ward and upward” 


The “‘on- 
aspect of this 
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socioeconomic finding in regard to 
students’ occupational choices and 
fathers’ actual occupations is probably 
an adolescent characteristic fostered 
by our present social philosophy. 
This onward and upward philosophy 
is further exemplified in the fact that 
71 per cent of these students are 
aiming for the four-year college educa- 
tion which only 14 per cent of their 
fathers had. 


BEGINNING has been made, 

by use of a methodology that is 

part of any well-organized student 
personnel program, in describing a 
developing population not only in its 
educational phase, but also in terms 
of its probable lines of future develop- 
ment toward occupational and life 
adjustment. With a population of 
such characteristics and with cur- 
ricular resources logically established 
in the college, how are students to be 
distributed to these resources, and 
what changes will have to be made in 
the resources to meet students’ needs? 
This question brings up the dis- 
tributive aspect of student personnel. 
Each student’s expressed educational 
or vocational choice, regulated and 
curtailed by admissions requirements 
and achievement standards, is the 
prevailing method of assigning them 
to existing curriculums of a pre- 
professional or professional nature. 
Professional curriculums, because of 
the accessibility of professional occu- 
pations to a rough form of job 
analysis, are set up in terms approxi- 
mately consonant with job needs. 
Preprofessional or generalized training 
is prescriptive in terms of choice of a 
specific number of credits from speci- 
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fed areas of knowledge, such as 
natural science, mathematics, social 
science, and so forth. 

Drawing an analogy from industrial 
practices, we may say that the 
work—a given professional curricu- 
lum—has been roughly analyzed into 
its basic units; but the worker—the 
student—is matched with the work 
only by being given the opportunity 
to try and fail or succeed. This 
amounts to having extensive informa- 
tion about a specific job and its 
requirements in terms of human 
abilities, and permitting almost any 
worker to try the job merely because 
he expresses an interest init. Sucha 
procedure is an inadequate use of 
job-analysis techniques. 

The fallibility of self-estimates, par- 
ticularly when colored by the wishful 
thinking of adolescents in regard 
to their eventual occupational goal, 
makes this method of distribution in 
education costly in terms of student’s 
time and productive of maladjust- 
ment in terms of student failure. In 
contrast to the prevailing method of 
distribution, methods of distribution 
under student personnel procedures 
may be cited. The personnel worker, 
using the same measurement and 
clinical techniques with the individual 
that yielded the definitions of the 
group, can offer the prospective candi- 
date for education alternative plans 
that are in line with his measured 
interests, abilities, needs, and back- 
ground. Such a choice made by an 
objective and unbiased analysis should 
start the student on a path where the 
danger of failure is at a minimum. 

In the General College the dis- 
tributive procedure makes use of the 
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tests and clinical techniques that 
defined the group, and each individual 
may be guided in choosing from 
available courses a program to meet 
his needs. Group research data yield 
a picture of a hypothetical average 
student; individual distribution into 
specific courses, however, takes into 
account deviations from this aver- 
age. For example, good high-school 
achievement in sciences and measured 
interests in such fields may suggest 
to the counselor that the student go 
on into survey courses in science and 
technology. A valid expressed inter- 
est in politics may lead to a tryout 
in the area of history and government. 
A severe family problem may be 
alleviated by exposure to available 
courses in psychology, human de- 
velopment, and personal adjustment. 
A valid interest and ability in drawing 
may be broadened to include work in 
graphic arts with related studies in 
music appreciation, costume design, 
or stage design. 


N EACH instance the foregoing 

examples have been chosen from 
available survey courses of the Gen- 
eral College. Since all the courses 
are non-specialized in the sense of 
offering vocational preparation, it 
becomes necessary to go beyond these 
courses for some students. Courses 
in or transfer to other colleges of the 
University may be arranged when the 
counselors feel that these procedures 
are valid parts of the student’s 
educational and life plans. These 
arrangements are, in effect, extensions 
in the General College curriculum 
brought about by students’ needs 
objectively determined. Change is 
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seen, also, in the addition of new 
courses to provide a more satis- 
factory general education. In some 
instances, when specialized training 
on the college level is not advisable, 
students are directed to other training 
agencies in the community. 

While practical limitations preclude 
rapid curricular modification, it is also 
true that adequate curricular modifi- 
cation depends on a further step. 
We criticized the prevailing form of 
distribution of students because it 
knew too little about the student and 
too much about the curriculum. If, 
however, the student be defined and 
the requirements of his occupational 
or life environment be merely guessed 
at, another form of chaos results. 
We have defined the General College 
population as potential average white- 
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for a year or two, and parents of 
students can be questioned as to the 
kinds of life information they feel 
could be provided in education. Pres- 
ent students may be asked to express 
their needs, their opinions as to 
valuable course offerings. Such sur- 
vey samples should be selected to be 
representative of the potential social 
and economic distribution of the 
present student population. The basis 
of adequate sampling is necessarily 
found in student personnel research. 
If subject-matter specialists will bend 
their efforts to such studies, cur- 
ricular changes will be made on the 
basis of demonstrable need rather 
than armchair logic. The subject- 
matter specialists in the present re- 
search project in the General College 
are embarked upon such analyses. 


>\ 
collar workers. It now becomes neces+3 ) 


sary for subject-matter experts to 


determine, by surveys, by question- 
naires, or by other techniques, how 
much and what types of knowledge 
are needed by the actual members of 
the population of which these stu- 
dents will become a part. A study 
of trends in enrollment figures in 
adult-education classes, for example, 
would give some indication of these 
needs. A study of life situations, of 
newspaper content, and of family 
relationships might uncover other 
areas in which education for living is 
vitally needed. Job analyses of the 
broad groups of occupations that will 
probably absorb the energies of these 
students will indicate the requisite 
amount of vocational training to be 
added to education for living. 
College graduates of several years 
standing, adults who attended college 


“TZ NOWING tthe student popula- 


tion, and having at hand certain 
resources, the student personnel pro- 
gram of the General College, in its 
distributive function, is gradually 
bringing about an educational balance 
between the individual student and 
the resources open to him. There 
remains a third phase of student 
personnel work that is essential if this 
balance is to be maintained—the 
adjustive phase. It has been too 
long assumed that students achieve 
education in an environmental vacuum 
from which have been removed the 
pressures of family problems, financial 
difficulties, emotional and social con- 
flicts, and vocational disorientation. 
As an example of one aspect of this 
problem we may refer to a finding 
already mentioned: 71 per cent of 
men claim occupational choices in 
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occupations for which their measured 
interests and abilities give little hope 
of success in meeting training stand- 
ards. Ordinarily, education resolves 
this conflict by failing students or 
rejecting them at the time of appli- 
cation. Student personnel workers 
attempt to resolve the conflict by 
reorienting students or readjusting 
them to alternative plans that are 
more consonant with their interests, 
abilities, needs, and background. 
Furthermore, the incidence of fam- 
ily problems, of social and emotional 
conflicts, and of health or financial 
difficulties in this and other college 
populations indicates that the late 
adolescent is not immune from ex- 
traneous pressures that may depress 
or hinder his academic achievement. 
When the symptom of academic non- 
achievement occurs education usually 
attempts to clear up the symptom 
by academic penalties, probationary 
restrictions, or dismissal. In so far 
as the symptom reflects the academic 
insufficiency of the individual, such 
treatment may be warranted. But 
when the symptom reflects conditions 
not related to academic abilities, 
these conditions are not removed and 
may be intensified by such treatment. 
Student personnel work implies a 
mental-hygiene approach to the ad- 
justment problems of the individual, 
Wherein academic and disciplinary 
regulations are interpreted in the light 
of clinical evidence relative to a par- 
ticular case. Clinical work in stu- 
dent personnel involves the isolation, 
diagnosis, and treatment of these 
problems that are usually beyond the 
pale of the educational structure. 
From a research standpoint, such an 
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approach leads to an understanding 
of adolescent problems; from a service 
standpoint, the mental-hygiene ap- 
proach attempts to maintain the pre- 
viously established harmony between 
student needs and curricular resources 
by prevention or alleviation of mal- 
adjustments in other areas of the 
student’s life. 


TUDENT personnel work in the 

present description includes: re- 
search to define a given student 
population; techniques to distribute 
that population to existing curricular 
resources; and techniques to maintain 
a balance between student needs and 
curricular resources by preventing or 
alleviating other possible maladjust- 
ments. Although the distributive and 
adjustive aspects of student personnel 
have here been treated as separate 
functions, they are in practice simul- 
taneous and interdependent functions. 
In an individual student, the presence 
of a family problem and an emotional 
conflict demands distribution to speci- 
fied courses dealing with these areas 
of life adjustment, in addition to 
adjustive counseling. In a group, 
the prevalence of such problems will 
indicate the need for suitable cur- 
ricular offerings. 

Personnel work is offered as a 
methodology in education without 
which curricular planning will never 
achieve complete consonance with 
student functioning. In a blend of 
the analysis of a population and the 
logical synthesis of the subject-matter 
specialist lies the psychological point 
at which student maladjustment and 
mortality will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. While the lines between cur- 
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riculum, administration, and student 
personnel have been made to seem 
clear-cut in the present discussion, it 
is apparent that the mutual inter- 
action of these three functions results 
in an evolving educational product. 
The definition of the present student 
will determine the curriculum; this 
curriculum will exert a_ selective 
function on future students, whose 
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later definition will generate further 
educational progress. No amount of 
curricular reorganization, no develop- 
ments in the examining function, will 
be completely practicable unless at 
the same time the research, distribu- 
tive, and adjustive phases of student 
personnel work are used to describe 
the student populations to be served 
by new educational developments. 
[Vol. VIII, No. 1] 
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Some Implications of Housing 


By PORTER BUTTS 


A Study of Student Residence at the University of Wisconsin 


HEN the Federal govern- 

ment, through the Civil 

Works Administration, fi- 
nanced a series of research projects 
at the University of Wisconsin, it 
became the opportunity of the Wis- 
consin Union, the general Univer- 
sity social center and Division of 
Social Education to explore with 
some thoroughness the broad area of 
student life and activity outside the 
classroom. 

The university which takes seri- 
ously its function as Alma Mater and 
seriously cares to make recreational 
activity blend with classroom activity 
in furnishing a total, and perhaps 
better, education for its students 
needs to know in detail what the 
substitute for home environment on 
the campus is, what students do 
with their non-working time, and how 
the one affects the other. Such facts 
were the immediate target of this 
study of student housing at Wisconsin 
and the student’s use of his leisure 
time. 

There are ten typical residence 
situations on the Wisconsin cam- 
pus, representing, fundamentally, two 
modes: first, the housing of students 
as individuals only, where the student 
lives primarily to himself, without a 
necessary or compulsive identification 
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with the activities of a group; and 
second, the housing of students in 
organized or semi-organized groups, 
where a student undertakes a com- 
munal form of living and is subject 
to the group regulations, customs, 
and influences. 

To learn what differences, if any, 
these two types of environments make 
in the college life of students, the data 
of the study were classified according 
to individual or organized group 
housing. Genuine communal living, 
where a diverse population continu- 
ously lives, eats, works, and plays 
together, is peculiar in America to 
the college or school away from home. 
Broadly viewed, it would seem an 
unnatural rather than normal mode of 
living. For the purposes of the col- 
lege, therefore, it is especially inter- 
esting to know whether or not 
communal life exerts a_ beneficent 
influence. 

The first attack of this study was to 
learn the nature of the general social 
situation from which the Wisconsin 
student comes. It was manifestly 
impossible, within the limits of the 
study, to undertake the painstaking 
investigation which the problem of 
childhood social environment implies; 
we had to content ourselves with the 
broad indications of precollege social 
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backgrounds given by quantitative 
descriptions of the size of the home 
and school communities and _ the 
nature of the family means of liveli- 
hood. This proved to be the only 
information which could be given 
readily and accurately as a prelude 
to the main interview. 

Of more direct influence than pre- 
vious social environment in determin- 
ing student residence and recreational 
interests at college is economic sufh- 
ciency; consequently, the financial 
data of the study are as elaborate as 
could be secured. 


HE contrast in the economic 
status of the student who lives 
in the organized group house and the 
student in the non-group house stands 
out clearly: 10 per cent fewer non- 
group students receive an allowance, 
and when they do receive one, it is 
$6.44 less per week than the average 
for students housed in organized 
groups. Considering the margins stu- 
dents live on, these differences are tre- 
mendous, giving the students housed 
in organized groups an initial financial 
advantage of from $0 to I0o per cent 
over the students housed individually. 
Here is a decisive factor in the 
determination of where and how 
students will live at college and what 
their recreational interests will be. 
Seven hundred and three students, 
more than Io per cent of the student 
enrollment, living in 252 different 
residence units and carefully selected 
to provide a representative sample, 
were interviewed in the study, using 
an extensive questionnaire. The stu- 


dent individually housed spends 39 
per cent less for clothes, 33 per cent 
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less for room, 31 per cent less for 
board, and 30 per cent less for 
recreation, than the student in an 
organized group. Apparently he is 
willing to curtail all his other expenses 
to a slightly greater degree than his 
recreation expenses, a fact which 
speaks importantly for the urgency 
of diversion in the student mind. 
Contrary to expectation, it is the last 
rather than the first item he cuts. 
Reviewing the question of student 
expense as a whole, therefore, it 
becomes apparent that if the Uni- 
versity wishes to affect in any sub- 
stantial way the social environment 
and habits of its students, it must 
start with economic considerations. 
The evidence is plain that group 
living implies greater expense in every 
direction than living alone. Hence, 
the university, if it finds group living 
a desirable objective, must do what 


is within its power to bring the cost of 


living with a group closer to the cost 
of living alone. 

In examining why students live 
in one type of house rather than 
another and how their house environ- 
ment may affect their college life, it is 
important to recall first where stu- 
dents are now living and to see what 
physical facilities each house type 
offers. The great majority of Wis- 
consin students—especially of the 
non-Madison students for whom the 
University has an impliedly va 
social responsibility—are housed 1 








rooming houses, dormitories, and fre 


ternities. The fraternity type of 
residence, housing 18 per cent of all 
students, is distinguished basically by 


organized group living, embracing | 


dining, shelter, social, and athletic 
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IMPLICATIONS OF HOUSING 


life, and by selective choice of resi- 
dents. The dormitory, housing 15 
per cent of the student population, is 
distinguished by group living but 
involves no selective choice of resi- 
dents or fraternal ties. The rooming 
house, housing 26 per cent of the 
student population, is distinguished 
by the absence of both group living 
and fraternal ties; ordinarily, it in- 
volves simply shelter for the individual 
student. 


F ORGANIZED group living costs 

the student more than living alone, 
he assuredly gets more, both in 
physical comfort and social oppor- 
tunity, for his money. The issue 
becomes one of whether or not the 
student, assuming he could afford 
group living, wants or needs the 
additional facilities and if so, whether 
or not the university can or should 
assist in putting them within his reach. 

In physical facilities, lounges, game 
rooms, musical instruments, and the 
like, offered for the common use of 
students, scoring on a quantitative 
basis, the dormitory for men holds 
first place with the fraternity follow- 
ing closely; both, by a margin of 
approximately 75 per cent for all 
facilities combined, are decisively 
superior to the rooming house. In 
the case of the women’s units, the 
dormitory again holds a slight ad- 
vantage in quantitative offerings over 
the sorority; the women’s rooming 
house is a poor third, but in the 
aggregate offers considerably more 
than the men’s rooming house. Such 
facilities, available to students in 
common, become housing costs that 
must be paid by the student in his rent. 
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The cost of student rooming is 
governed, of course, not only by the 
extent of the facilities for group life, 
but also by the adequacy of the 
physical facilities and conveniences 
of the student’s room itself. Besides 
its effect on cost, the student room 
plays a considerable part, perhaps 
more than we ordinarily realize, in the 
total environmental influence on the 
student’s life at college: it is his 
scholastic workshop as well as home, 
providing or failing to provide him 
with the tools for efficient work on 
studies; its degree of comfort helps 
to determine whether he spends long 
hours in his room with studies or 
friends or seeks diversion elsewhere; its 
ventilation, light, and sleeping accom- 
modations bear directly on health; the 
accessibility of bath, telephone, and 
storage space have a determining 
influence on time wasted or saved. 

Organized houses offer a higher 
percentage of room necessities than 
the unorganized houses, suggesting 
that the organized house, with the 
housing of students as its primary 
concern, in practice actually does 
minister to the specific needs of stu- 
dents better than the private dwelling, 
which must serve the interests of the 
owner as well as the student. The 
student is even better provided for 
in the organized student house than 
in his own home, which ranked eighth 
among the ten housing types in room 
necessities. 

Where quarters have originally been 
intended entirely for other uses, as 
with apartments, the score on student 
necessities reaches its lowest point 
and is so far under even the next 
lowest score as to leave no doubt 
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regarding the inadequacy of apart- 
ments for normal student housing. 
The argument at this point can well 
be made that the student is getting 
what he pays for, and that if he were 
to pay more, the necessary physical 
facilities for his room could be fur- 
nished, for there is a remarkably 
close correlation at Wisconsin between 
the rank of a residence type in physical 
facilities and its rank in: cost. 

The men’s dormitories of the Uni- 
versity and private dormitories such 
as the Y.M.C.A., both non-taxed and 
non-profit enterprises, show a point 
higher rank in facilities than in cost, 
indicating that here a student gets 
the most for his money and that if 
this advantage is to be extended to 
more students, housing will have to 
take the direction of large numbers, 
rather than small as in a fraternity, 
housed in tax exempt or otherwise 
subsidized buildings. The conclusion 
is inescapable, also, that if the build- 
ing and equipment are simple and the 
fixed overhead not too high, assuming 
also a location that would attract 
students, the cost of good housing 
to the student can approach the 
median price which all students pay. 


HE university, with its primary 

concern in scholarship, can plan 
its housing program and its guidance 
of student leisure with greater assur- 
ance that the educational objectives 
of the university will be served as well 
as the social and cultural needs and 
wishes of its students if it knows how 
the manner in which a student lives 
and spends his time affects scholar- 
ship. For this reason the scholastic 
standings of the students interviewed, 
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for the period of the survey, have 
been compared according to the main 
patterns into which student residence 
and extra-curricular use of time fall, 

One is always perplexed in making 
comparisons of this kind to know 
whether a student’s scholastic apti- 
tude prompted him to adopt certain 
types of environment and _ leisure 
habits at college, or whether the 
environment he selects precedes and 
then influences the quality of his 
scholastic performance. To know 
more certainly would involve a pains- 
taking case study of each student, his 
high-school record, scholastic pre- 
diction score, health record, total 
college academic record, and countless 
other possible circumstances of influ- 
ence. In comparing scholastic scores 
by housing types, the variations may 
not impress one as significant from a 
standpoint of causation, but this very 
insignificance serves to banish some 
common bugaboos that have led to 
academic apprehensiveness over the 
residence a student selects and the 
time he spends working, playing, or 
indulging in extra-curricular activities. 

Living in a house with a group 
of students, sharing common social 
rooms, a common social organization, 
and perhaps a common dining room 
does not interfere with scholarship. 
Rather, a student’s scholastic per- 
formance in an organized house, 
where the contagion of common pur- 
poses is felt more readily, and where 
leisure is more highly activized and 
diversified, is apt to be better than 
that of a student living alone, without 
benefit of group organization or fluent 
social interaction with his fellow 
residents. The table which follows 
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IMPLICATIONS OF HOUSING 


shows that the organized students 
lead the unorganized students by an 
average of .0g8 grade-points (fair 
evaluated on the basis of one grade- 


point per credit): 





Residence Units —— 
Students in private homes.........1.693 
Students in own homes........... .1.565 
Rooming houses.................. 1.494 
Rooming houses (fraternity 

Ear 
ee eT 

Totals, individual housing....... 1.495 
Special interest houses............ 1.915 
University dormitories............ 1.596 
ES ae eee eee eee 1.585 
Co-operative houses...............1.§§0 
Private dormitories............... 1.517 





Totals, organized group housing. . 1.593 
ET. «asesseevs see 1.545 


This may not be a crucially sig- 
nificant difference, and there is evi- 
dence that when a house is too highly 
organized socially, as in the case of 
men’s fraternities, or too freighted 
with individual social activity, as 
with the women’s private dormitories, 
it may militate against scholarship— 
at least, the performance in these 
house types is well below other 
organized houses and not superior to 
unorganized houses. But considering 
that the scholastic average in organ- 
ized houses, for both men and women, 
is not only higher than for rooming 
houses but also higher than for stu- 
dents living at home in Madison, the 
conclusion seems fairly made that the 
university will not be seriously in 
error to proceed with a program 
of organized group living. It may, 
through the insertion of university 
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standards and influence into the house 
life, do even better for the student 
scholastically than his own home 
can do. Even those larger rooming 
houses which had the benefit of house 
organization under the new student 
House Presidents Council for only 
six months prior to this survey, 
averaged 1.515 in grade-point scholar- 
ship—slightly above the average for 
all men enrolled (1.494); above the 
average for all men living at home 
(1.503); and well above the average 
for all rooming-house men (1.462). 

Group living and houseorganization, 
therefore, can favor scholarship; what 
is needed to avoid the scholastic pitfalls 
of the men’s fraternities and the 
women’s private dormitories is some 
type of guidance for the house. This 
is demonstrated clearly by the fact 
that the women’s sororities, with high 
scholastic standards of admission, and 
the university men’s and women’s 
dormitories, with university appointed 
resident counselors, rank well above 
the scholastic average of all stu- 
dents and above the average of 
organized men and organized women. 

Where the basis of the grouping 
can be a common professional or 
academic interest, as in the special- 
interest houses and professional fra- 
ternities, rather than an accidental 
or social selection, then the chances 
for high scholarship increase further. 
The special-interest houses command 
the highest scholastic average of any 
housing type in this survey, and the 
professional fraternities outrank regu- 
larly the social fraternities. 

Within the housing type, and per- 
haps of more significance than the 
housing type itself, the number of 
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roommates a student has bears most 
influentially on scholarship. Stu- 
dents with one roommate uniformly 
have higher scholarship ranking than 
students without roommates, except 
in those houses where scholarship 
generally is high. This holds for 
both men and women; men with 
one roommate exceed those who 
have none by an average of .055 
grade-point; and women with room- 
mates surpass women living alone 
by .147 grade-point. Rooming-house 
students, though in the aggregate 
they average less in_ scholarship, 
1.495, than organized students, 1.593, 
rank almost as high, 1.570, when they 
live together in the same room. 
Even among students living at home, 
brothers and sisters studying together 
have a much better ranking, 1.762, 
than the student who lives alone, 1.533. 

While the companionship and stim- 
ulation of one roommate are appar- 
ently conducive to good scholarship, 
more than one roommate is usually 
worse than none. Students with one 
roommate surpass the scholastic aver- 
age of students living alone by .087 
grade-point and lead students with 
two or more roommates by .!7I 
grade-point. In general, it seems 
conclusive that the university would 
do well to advise students to choose 
a roommate, unless it is prepared to 
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house them singly in such units as 
the university men’s dormitories or 
the women’s sororities where the 
group is small and compact, and has 
social facilities in common, and where 
there is an older counselor present to 
temper and guide them personally 
in the activity of the house. 

There appears to be no significant 
correlation between the scholastic 
performance of a whole group and the 
physical equipment and facilities of 
student rooms, other than the fact 
that organized houses, with uniformly 
higher ranking in physical facilities 
than unorganized houses, also score 
higher in average scholarship. 

Spartan simplicity or monastic self- 
denial are not conditions precedent 
to good scholarship, nor do comfort 
and convenience work against it. 
The university dormitories and the 
fraternities, with the most adequate 
and comfortable facilities, rank third 
and fourth among all housing types 
in scholarship, and the rooming houses 
and apartments, most barren of phys- 
ical equipment and comfort, are last 
in scholarship. Other factors being 
equal, an improved physical environ- 
ment is likely to favor scholarship 
rather than hinder it, giving the lie to 
the common theory that a student 
living in comfort will be harmfully 
diverted from scholastic pursuits. 


[To be Continued in February] 
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The Inception of a Tutorial Plan 


By HARRIS FRANCIS FLETCHER 


Tutorial Work for Selected Students in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Illinots 


OR a number of years a group 
} in the College of Liberal Arts 

and Sciences at Illinois has 
been much interested in the general 
problem of providing greater oppor- 
tunities for the superior students in 
this College. As we studied the 
problem we found that it was compli- 
cated and that it existed in practically 
every institution in the country. We 
also found that certain phases of it 
were peculiar to the large, complex 
college or university with a multi- 
plicity of interests and a heterogeneous 
student body. 

From the preliminary study grad- 
ually emerged a fairly adequate con- 
ception of the nature of the problem 
of the superior student in any college 
of liberal arts and sciences. Any 
attention paid to the superior student 
necessitates taking into consideration 
a wide scope of scholastic interests and 
consequently a highly variegated pro- 
gram. The College is made up of 
eighteen different departments, and 
work is now offered in twenty-five 
or twenty-six different major fields, 
some of which lie entirely outside 
the College so far as the depart- 
ments governing these major fields 
are concerned. The better students 
were scattered throughout all these 
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departments, although there was 
some clustering of the students in 
a restricted number of departments. 
Gradually, the problem of better 
treatment of the better student in 
this College showed itself as one 
which involved almost complete free- 
dom for the individual student rather 
than as a problem which involved the 
establishment of an inflexible and 
relatively mandatory uniformity in 
requirements. With such a diversity 
of student interests and such a wide 
variety of academic offerings, the 
problem really became one of securing 
the maximum amount of flexibility 
in order to bring about the most 
effective arrangements possible for 
the individual student. The problem 
in this form emerged slowly, and we 
came to see it clearly only in per- 
spective after a great deal of prelim- 
inary investigation. 

A number of studies were launched 
four or five years ago, the develop- 
ment and completion of which were 
essential to the formation of the 
problem as it was finally stated. 
First of all, it was found upon examin- 
ing what had been done in other 
institutions, that over sixty different 
colleges and universities manifested 
varying degrees of interest in the 
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better treatment of the superior stu- 
dent. Some of these institutions have 
succeeded fairly well in isolating the 
problem and working out adequate 
solutions for it. It soon became 
noticeable, however, that most of 
such instances were to be found in 
relatively small institutions, made 
up of comparatively homogeneous 
student bodies, and nowhere had a 
particularly happy solution been found 
to the general problems raised by the 
superior student in large and com- 
plex institutions, such as the larger 
state universities. Many attempts 
had been made, even in the larger 
institutions, to deal directly with 
the problem, but in no instance was 
there an accepted solution that was 
even assumed to be adequate in any 
single institution. 


HE actual procedures with the 

superior student at different insti- 
tutions were next investigated care- 
fully. The Colgate plan was found 
to be a plan for universal tutorial 
instruction rather than one that 
chiefly concerned itself with treat- 
ment of the superior student. The 
effectiveness of the honors system 
at Harvard College seemed to prove 
it the most satisfactory treatment of 
the superior student existing any- 
where in the country. The way was 
not clear, however, for putting such a 
plan into effect in Illinois because of 
the wide difterence between the nature 
of the Harvard College student body 
and the nature of the student body 
here. The operations of many other 


plans were carefully studied, including 
those at Minnesota, California, Indi- 
ana, Chicago, and numerous other 
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institutions. One important result 
of these studies was the knowledge 
that a great deal more thought should 
be given to discovering the superior 
student earlier in his college career, 
This discovery led to a number of 
studies in the use of prognostics, 
especially in the freshman year, and 
these in turn led to an examination of 
educational aims and goals. The 
results of these studies were far- 
reaching and stimulating, and it is 
quite likely that they will be incor- 
porated as a permanent and influential 
part of the educational procedure at 
Illinois. 

From these studies came also an 
acute awareness of how little is known 
about what actually constitutes a 
student’s superiority or contributes 
to it. In this connection a great 
many possibilities were dimly seen at 
first, but some of them have gradually 
emerged into tangible form. They 
have produced the beginnings of a 
great many procedures, some of 
which promise to become permanent. 
Examples of these are such matters 
as the possibility of better examining, 
the problem of the amount of scho- 
lastic work a student is best able 
to carry on, and the problem of what 
constitutes proper concentration, espe- 
cially in the junior and senior years. 

One important development from 
these studies was the attempt to 
secure some other basis for the 
evaluation of the work of the student 
than the credit-hour and the marking 
system. The use of the credit-hour 
for the past two generations seems to 
have put too great an emphasis on 
the quantitative aspect of student 
achievement, and too many students 
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A TUTORIAL PLAN 


and faculty members think of under- 
graduate education almost entirely 
in terms of the number of credit- 
hours amassed and marks secured. 
The particular objection to this sys- 
tem was that something more than 
credit-hours and marks should be 
involved in evaluating the accom- 
plishment of the superior student, 
and also, that such a system was 
impractical in the development of the 
tutorial plan. 

Unfortunately, so entrenched in our 
educational procedure are the credit- 
hour and the grading system that it 
was not found possible, at least in 
the beginning of the tutorial work, 
to eliminate either. The committee 
which drew up the tutorial plan 
ultimately put in operation hopes 
that the future will see the definite 
elimination of the credit-hour and 
the marking system in dealing with 
the measurement of accomplishment 
of the superior student. 


AVING launched these prelimi- 

nary investigations and com- 
pleted some of them, the next 
problem was to secure effective begin- 
nings of procedures that would directly 
affect the superior student. The gen- 
eral scheme adopted sought first, to 
discover the superior student; second, 
to find out what he wanted to do; 
and, third, to secure ways and means 
of helping him achieve his goal. 
This scheme was put directly before 
the various departments in the college, 
and the results had far-reaching con- 
sequences. It was found, especially 
in the case of the Department of 
English, that the general point of 
view was much like that tor the work 
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done at Harvard, or in the colleges of 
Oxford University. This Department 
and one or two others, such as 
philosophy and economics, conceived 
of tutorial work for the superior 
student in terms of reading periods 
and broad ranges of introduction and 
assimilation of the literature of the 
subject under the direction and guid- 
ance of persons sympathetic with the 
individual student. 

In addition to this, the English 
Department, particularly, was desir- 
ous of securing the operation of search- 
ing comprehensive examinations as 
terminal requirements for such stu- 
dents. The work to be done was to 
be largely of a background nature 
for the whole field of English liter- 
ature, plus concentration in some 
period or even periods, the whole 
to result in a series of compre- 
hensive examinations, both oral 
and written. The departments with 
this point of view were especially 
desirous of establishing uniform com- 
prehensive examinations for all tuto- 
rial students in the college. That 
is, they felt strongly that all students 
in the college who wish to do honors 
work of any kind should do it 
tutorially and be subjected at the end 
of the senior year to the type of 
comprehensive examination just out- 
lined. These departments not only 
advocated but proposed the estab- 
lishment of a common body of 
accomplishments for all students per- 
mitted to do work tutorially. This 
point of view immediately met oppo- 
sition of two kinds. The Department 
of History was opposed strenuously 
to such a procedure. This Depart- 
ment has been successful with the 
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present type of honors work for about 
the past ten years, using so-called 
thesis and honors courses. These 
courses call for a certain amount of 
reading and then the writing of a 
thesis in some particular field. The 
Department of History felt it had 
been so successful with honors work 
that it did not want to terminate it. 
It was, moreover, unwilling to submit 
its honors students to any kind 
of universal comprehensive examina- 
tions, feeling that concentrated work 
in relatively narrow fields or under 
limited topics was preferable to a 
wider and more general kind of train- 
ing for their better students. 

Another point of view encountered 
in the Departments of Chemistry and 
Zoélogy, and especially in the former, 
was that there has developed in the 
past generation a high type of honors 
work for the better students in chem- 
istry, which has had a high degree of 
success. This Department felt that 
it did not wish to impose the require- 
ment of general comprehensive ex- 
aminations on its superior students. 
Moreover, the Department felt strong- 
ly that although their better students 
could profit a great deal from working 
tutorially, their best results could 
be obtained by eliminating required 
courses and multiplying the amount 
of work permitted the individual 
student that could be called tutorial 
work. In other words, their desire 
was for a greater degree of specializa- 
tion for the student able to profit by 
it, as in the Department of History. 
The differences in points of view 
between these two departments were 
chiefly differences of degree and not 
of kind. The Zodlogy Department 
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took practically the same position, 
holding that the requirements for 
real attainment in Zodlogy were such 
that a student could not range very 


far afield. 


HESE three basic points of view 

represented in the first instance 
by the English Department, in the 
second by the History Department, 
and in the third by the Chemistry 
Department were presented in many 
different degrees by other depart- 
ments, but in general the points of 
view of all departments fell into one 
of these three categories. The prob- 
lem then facing the college committee 
working on the tutorial idea was to 
bring these three different points of 
view together and to work out some 
scheme that would permit each point 
of view to operate without interfering 
with the other two points of view. 
Numerous meetings of the committee 
with various departments and many 
discussions finally succeeded in bring- 
ing some order out of the apparent 
chaos. Thus the idea of universal 
comprehensiveness for all tutorial 
students was modified to a certain 
extent by permitting departments to 
make special arrangements with the 
tutorial committee for the compre- 
hensive examination. The tutorial 
committee agreed to accept theses or 
other papers in lieu of a compre- 
hensive examination, provided such 
arrangements were made when the 
student first planned his work. That 
is, the tutorial committee must know 
from the start just what a student 
plans to do, and a thesis cannot be 
substituted at the last moment for 
a comprehensive examination. 
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A TUTORIAL PLAN 


In addition to this arrangement, 
the tutorial committee also agreed 
to permit definite types of com- 
prehensive examinations. The Eng- 
lish Department was told to submit 
its plans for comprehensive exami- 
nations for tutorial students in Eng- 
lish. The Department, through its 
proper representatives, has had a 
number of meetings and has sub- 
mitted various proposals to the col- 
lege committee, but it is still in the 
process of forming the kind of com- 
prehensive examination it considers 
adequate. In general, this Depart- 
ment is moving toward a comprehen- 
sive examination of wide range. The 
History Department, on the other 
hand, and departments holding the 
same point of view, have moved 
toward a much more restricted type 
of comprehensive examination. For 
instance, if a student has more or less 
concentrated on English History dur- 
ing the Tudor period, his compre- 
hensive will center in that period. 

The actual procedure of the Chem- 
istry Department and similar depart- 
ments has been to work toward the 
creation of a new type of individual 
work during the senior year. The 
professor in charge of tutorial and 
honors work in general, has this year 
definitely tried to secure from his 
students a piece of work that would 
differ as much as possible from the 
conventional honors thesis. He has 
succeeded in doing this well and the 
College Tutorial Committee has been 
pleased with the results of his work. 
In other departments the most striking 
result of attempting to move into 
tutorial work has not been in the 
direction of organization or procedure 
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at all. It has been what all of those 
basically interested in the tutorial 
idea had hoped for; namely, individ- 
ual relations between students and 
faculty members. The results in this 
particular way are gratifying. 


HE outcome of the discussion and 

experimentation has been the 
adoption of a tutorial plan by the col- 
lege faculty. This plan established a 
college tutorial committee in general 
charge of tutorial work and em- 
powered to draw up detailed recom- 
mendations to be presented to the 
faculty of the college. It permits 
selected students recommended by 
departments, usually through some 
individual staff member and approved 
by the College Tutorial Committee, 
to proceed with their education in a: 
flexible fashiun. The plan involves 
the demonstration on the part of the 
student in his first year or two in 
residence here of the capacity to do 
satisfactory work. Then the student, 
through the college committee, or 
otherwise, makes contacts with the 
department of his choice, usually 
through some individual member of 
that department. The first step in 
all cases is the attempt to work out a 
consolidated two-year program cover- 
ing the work of his junior and senior 
years. In some cases departments 
have begun this during the second 
semester of the freshman year and 
produced a plan for the last three 
years of the individual’s undergrad- 
uate work. These plans worked out 
by the student and an individual 
faculty member, recommended by 
the department concerned, and ap- 
proved by the College Tutorial Com- 
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mittee are then put into operation 
through the selected tutor. Reports 
of progress are called for by the 
college committee and most depart- 
ments are also guiding and direct- 
ing such work through departmental 
tutorial committees. The college com- 
mittee has endeavored to co-ordinate 
this work still further by informal 
convocations of the tutorial students, 
their tutors, and the various mem- 
bers of the departmental or college 
committees. 

The plan is developing slowly, as it 
probably should. The inertia ex- 
hibited by the ordinary course for 
semester hour credit is strikingly 
manifest. Both students and staff 
members find difficulty in thinking in 
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terms of anything but courses and 
credit-hours. Gradually, however, 
some students and some staff mem- 
bers are coming to think in terms of 
individual student attainment rather 
than in the conventional terms of 
course numbers and _ credit-hours. 
The plan has already justified itself 
amply in having changed the lives of a 
number of students who have seen 
new opportunities and new possi- 
bilities for themselves through what 
they have discovered by means of 
their tutorial work. The plan is not 
open to large numbers of students; 
rather it is reserved for selected 
students best able to profit from it, 
and the results so far are most 
[Vol. VIII, No. 1] 
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Freshmen and the Library 


By CARL M. WHITE 


A Plea for Training for the Use of a Valuable Tool 


ANY Freshmen are handi- 
capped by their inability to 
use the library. In order to 
put the resources of a well-equipped 
library to good use a student should 
be able to locate references on the 
subject he is investigating, to find out 
whether the material is in the library, 
and to know how to gain access to it. 
A test designed to appraise the stu- 
dent’s ability to do these three things 
was devised at Fisk University. 
The test was compiled by asking 
eight librarians to rate the various 
items of information about the library 
according to their desirability as aids 
to success in college work. This test 
has been used for the past two years, 
and a total of 271 students have been 
examined: 245 Freshmen, 20 upper- 
classmen, and 6 graduate students. 
The results cannot be reproduced 
here in detail, but a few samples are 
needed in order to make the picture 
of the deficiencies more concrete and 
meaningful.! Slightly less than 10 per 
cent of the Freshmen examined knew 
what a periodical index is. Reader’s 
Guide was the only periodical index 
with which members of the group 
were specifically acquainted; 6 per 


1The data used in this article are taken from a 
report submitted to the Dean of the College, Fisk 
University, with the recommendation that a 
tegular course in the use of the library be offered. 
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cent demonstrated ability to use it 
more or less intelligently. Twelve 
per cent of the Freshmen had a fairly 
clear idea as to what a bibliography is; 
7 per cent knew that lists of books can 
be found at the end of articles in 
certain standard encyclopedias—in- 
formation which has a good deal of 
practical significance for the college 
student. 

Even if a student cannot use the 
simpler reference works provided for 
him by his college library, he should 
be able to use the card catalogue. 
Fisk Freshmen on the whole, how- 
ever, are unable to do so. Only 
some 8 per cent knew that books can 
be located when only the author’s 
name, the title, or the subject is 
remembered. As would be expected, 
the same number knew how to use the 
card catalogue as a subject or author 
bibliography; that is, as a means of 
finding all of the books in the library 
on a given subject or by a given 
author. Twelve per cent knew that 
the first paragraph of a permanent 
catalogue card contains information 
taken from the title page of the book. 
The more difficult questions, such as 
the sequence of information on the 
catalogue card, the meaning of the 
“contents” note, and the like, were 
answered by only a few or none at all. 
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Thirty-seven per cent of the Fresh- 
men understood, in a general way, 
that the cards in the catalogue are 
arranged alphabetically like the words 
inadictionary. However, when asked 
to indicate where, in the alphabet, 
specific titles could be found, only a 
small number were able to apply their 
knowledge. This fact is explained 
by unfamiliarity with simple filing 
rules used by those who prepare the 
catalogue, such as the rule to ignore 
a or the when standing at the beginning 
of a title, the rule to file at the 
beginning of the M’s cards for authors 
whose names begin with Mc or Mac, 
and so forth. No part of the exami- 
nation proved more baffling than a 
section in which the student’s task 
was to arrange, pair by pair, combina- 
tions of names or titles as these 
appear in the card catalogue. Thirty- 
six per cent of the Freshmen knew the 
purpose of call numbers, but only 24 
per cent were able to copy from 
sample cards the information required 
to secure books from the stacks. 

In short, the typical Freshman 
seems to be more or less helpless when 
it comes to making use of library 
facilities he finds at his disposal upon 
reaching college. If he needs a list 
of books and articles, he is helpless 
unless his instructor hands him a list 
ready-made or unless he catches the 
reference librarian with some spare 
time. If he needs a particular book, 
he is helpless because he has no sure 
way of knowing, unless he is told, 
whether the book is in the library. 
If he is directed to the card catalogue, 
he is helpless because of his un- 
familiarity with different types of 
entry, with filing rules, with the 
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whole array and arrangement of trays 
and cards. Finally, if he stumbles 
upon the proper card, he is helpless 
because he does not know what 
information should be copied on the 
call slip. At any rate, such is the 
picture we get of the typical Fisk 
Freshman. To him, the library opens 
up a new world—strange and some- 
what bewildering. 


TUDENTS are not likely to learn 

how to make the best use of the 
library unless they receive systematic 
instruction. In time, they learn, by 
trial, success, and wasted time, rou- 
tines which must be repeated day 
after day—the more obvious uses of 
the catalogue, desk procedures, and 
the like. This being true, some may 
be inclined to wink at the Freshman’s 
ignorance of his library. Why not 
write down adjustment to the library 
alongside other necessary adjustments 
and initiations which, if somewhat 
painful while they last, will at least 
soon be over and forgotten? 

In the first place, while students 
soon learn the ground which has to 
be covered day after day, they do not 
learn, if left to themselves, the less 
frequented territory of their library, 
techniques and tools which must be 
mastered before that ease and freedom 
which go with intelligent use of the 
library are possible. All of the upper- 
class and graduate group knew what 
information should be copied on the 
call slip; but not one of them was able 
to use the more general reference 
works, even the more scholarly services 
of the card catalogue, in a way deemed 
desirable by experienced librarians. 
Since only simple items of information 
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were used, the test did not measure 
the ability to use the more specialized 
reference works. 

It is significant that for the section 
dealing with unabridged dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and periodical indexes, 
Fisk upperclassmen made a slightly 
higher average than the graduate 
students. Most of the latter came 
to Fisk from other schools after 
graduation. 

The conclusion that college stu- 
dents, left to themselves, fail to learn 
how to use their library properly is 
supported by the findings of other 
investigators. In the report of a 
study made at Ohio State University, 
one reads: 

It seems a reasonable hypothesis that 
during each of the four years of college 
students should become better acquainted 
with the library and acquire . . . facility 
in its use. The data presented... 
however, do not support this hypothesis.? 


Instead of being related to amount of 
time spent in college, knowledge of 
the library correlated more closely 
with general ability as measured by 
entrance examinations. 

There is another reason why failure 
to provide systematic instruction, in 
some form, is not justified. Colleges 
nowadays are trying to get down to 
where their students live. It is one 
thing to pay lip service to high 
standards; it is another to plan their 
attainment from the point where we 
find our students, upon entering, 
actually to be. If the students are 
handicapped by their inability to use 
the library, the necessary corrective 


*Louttit, C. M., and Patrick, James R. “A 


. Study of Students’ Knowledge in the Use of the 


Library,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVI 
(October, 1932), p. 481. 
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measures should be taken. The oppo- 
site procedure which leaves students 
with varying backgrounds to adjust 
as best they may to a cut and dried 
program involving more and more the 
use of printed materials, rests upon an 
outworn psychology and pays a high 
price for leaving things as they are. 


HE wide variation in individual 
scores is due primarily to differ- 
ences in high-school training. The 
lowest score, 19, made on the exami- 
nation (the possible score was 130) 
was made by a graduate of a high 
school in Tennessee in which there 
was no library training, no card 
catalogue, no encyclopedias, and few 
books, which were locked securely in 
a case in one of the classrooms. The 
highest score, 103, was made by a 
graduate of a high school in Massa- 
chusetts. The library there is well 
equipped, teachers make assignments 
requiring individual search, and a 
series of lectures and demonstrations 
is given by members of the library 
staff each year in connection with 
certain English classes. These ex- 
amples are typical: the students with 
higher scores, with a few exceptions, 
come from high schools where instruc- 
tion in the use of the library is part of 
the regular program. The exceptions 
were found to have subaverage rating 
on their entrance examinations. 
What has been said with specific 
reference to the students of Fisk 
University has, of course, wider impli- 
cations. Freshmen the country over 
come tocollege with thiscommon hand- 
icap. One librarian says in retrospect: 


Observations in college and reference 
libraries over a series of years in many 
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sections of the country have convinced 
me that students are as a rule ill prepared 
for the intensive use of books in their 
studies and of the highly organized 
libraries and library systems in which 
they find themselves at the end, if not 
during, their preparatory school courses.® 


Educational reform has changed 
methods of instruction and has sur- 
rounded college students with printed 
materials. All of this is as it should 
be. No one wishes to turn back the 
clock to the day of single textbooks 
for college courses. New conditions, 


’Clatworthy, Linda M. “A Study of What the 
College Student Knows of His Library,” College and 
Reference Library Yearbook. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1931. p. 94. 
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however, create new needs. Ina day 
when a college course is less a series 
of recitations or lectures than a center 
of research, our students need to be 
familiarized, through systematic in- 
struction, with the tools necessary to 
conduct an investigation intelligently, 
Already college deans and presidents 
have set about improving existing 
conditions, as the courses of library 
instruction now available indicate; 
but we have a piece to go yet before 
a basic knowledge of bibliography 
and reference is, like a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German, accepted 
as part of the necessary equipment of 
every scholar. [Vol. VIII, No. 1} 
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Improvement of Study 


Students who have difficulty with 
their studies are likely to belong in 
one of two categories: either they do 
not care enough about scholarship 
or else they do not know how to 
study in the most effective ways. 
Improvement of Study Habits by 
Edward S. Jones is a manual directed 
particularly to the latter group. Of 
the results of the advocated methods 
of study, the author has this to say: 


In our nine years of experimental work 
with improvement in study habits, where 
several hundred students have been 
subjected to drills over a period of from 
three or four weeks before the beginning 
of their freshman year, we have definitely 
improved the chances of survival through 
the freshman year of those students who 
were considered doubtful risks. Where 
previously only twenty-five or thirty 
per cent would survive into the sophomore 
year with an average of nearly “C” or 
better, now nearly fifty per cent are 
successful even though standards are 
more rigid." 

Of all skills the most valuable to 
the student is reading, and few skills 
respond more readily to practice. 
Speed in reading varies considerably 
both as to individuals and to types of 
reading, but rapid reading should be 
encouraged for all light reading; for 
novels or essays, where plots or points 
of view are wanted, after the first two 
or three chapters; for outside reference 
readings, where the basic material is 

1Buffalo, New York: Airport Publishers, 1936. p.s. 
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already familiar; and as a preliminary 
method of preparing for any detailed 
study. Far more closely related to 
school marks than speed of reading, 
however, is a clear understanding of 
what one has read, and Mr. Jones 
gives several suggestions for the 
improvement of comprehension. 

The chapters on note-taking and 
improving one’s memory are helpful, 
but the discussion of the use of the 
library is probably the most practical. 
In it are explained, briefly but clearly, 
the use of the card catalogue, general 
reference books such as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, various indexes to liter- 
ature, and biographical references, as 
well as references in special fields and 
reference works for writers. 

The more psychological aspects of 
study are not overlooked for there are 
chapters on creating interest and 
developing concentration, reasoning 
in mathematics and science, mental 
hygiene for the student, and preparing 
for and taking examinations. The 
problem of reasoning in mathematics 
and science is one not often con- 
sidered in studies of this nature. Mr. 
Jones subdivides the problem as fol- 
lows: definitions; the manipulation 
of formulas; and the handling of word 
problems more or less original in 
nature. 

In simple tests concerning the 
acquisition of various definitions and 
formulas, results were obtained which 
indicated common defects. In one 
investigation, the following percent- 
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ages of the inferior students (the 
lower three-fifths) had difficulty with 
the various processes involved in 
more advanced mathematics. 


Per Cent 
Lowest common multiple.......... go 
Roots (algebraic)................. 82 
Algebraic expansions............. 75 
i oe eee 70 
ee ae ee 70 
Handling equations (transposition). 55 
Division (algebraic).............. 52 
a 45 
Definitions of terms.............. 40? 


There are three main causes for 
these difficulties: many students do 
not take time enough to manipulate 
algebraic symbols; emotional atti- 
tudes, often dating far back into the 
grades; and poor background or 
preparation—it is useless to attempt 
algebra if one’s mastery of the 
fundamental arithmetical processes is 
inaccurate. 

The author’s suggestions for im- 
provement in writing examinations 
include these pertinent points: Think 
the questions over from various points 
of view; start writing before too long 
a wait; determine beforehand the 
amount of relevant discussion which a 
professor prefers or can stand; think 
out the attack clearly beforehand; be 
physically prepared for the examina- 
tion; for emotional tension, practice 
exercises in controlled relaxation. 

In his suggestions for improving 
preparation for examinations, Mr. 
Jones recommends that the student 
prepare for details; that he make a 
conscious effort to predict the kinds 
of questions that may be asked. 


The analysis of points of view which 
have been stressed by the instructor, and 


20p. cited, p. 66. 
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the framing of clear-cut questions in the 
subject matter covered, sharpen one’s 
attention for important details. 
students are helped by writing down 
many of these questions and supply. 
ing the details appropriate to each in 
parentheses.® 


He also states that in preparing for 
discussion questions it is desirable to 
have notes on notes; that is, the 
student should summarize or condense 
on sheets of paper some of the main 
topics that have been taken up under 
chapter headings. “This type of 
rapid condensation of topics enables 
one to expand logically and in a 
much shorter time than he could 
otherwise do.” 


Reading Ability and 
Academic Success 


With a view to improving articula- 
tion between high school and college, 
the study of the superior student at 
the University of Buffalo has included 
experiments with the feasibility of 
superior high-school students doing 
some college work during the latter 
part of their secondary-school attend- 
ance. Reading, obviously, must play 
an important role in academic success. 
It is, therefore, from the point of view 
of advisement of students in their 
choice of amount and type of addi- 
tional course content that the relation- 
ship of reading ability to academic 
success was investigated and reported 
in Reading Ability in High School by 
Mazie Earle Wagner. 

A reading test was constructed to 
test speed and comprehension. Of 
the subject fields, the physical sciences 

3Tbid p. 92. 
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are most closely related to ability to 
read; for English and the social 
sciences, the correspondence is slightly 
lower; while reading is but little 
related to mathematics. 


The very low level of correspondence 
between reading speed and school attain- 
ment at the high-school level is probably 
related to the “spoon feeding” prevalent 
at the secondary level. That is to say, 
high-school teachers cover in class quite 
adequately all that is required at this 
level. In college, where the study load is 
heavier, reading speed consequently plays 
alarger rdle in obtaining grades, although 
at no time does it approach the impor- 
tance of comprehension. It would seem 
that where special reading courses are 
installed in either high school or college, 
they should particularly emphasize im- 
provement in comprehension with rel- 
atively less emphasis on speed.‘ 


Trends in Education 


Trends and significant develop- 
ments in American higher education 
are reviewed in Newer Aspects of 
Collegiate Education, a study guide 
prepared by Kathryn McHale and 
Frances Valiant Speek. It is sig- 
nificant, write the authors 


that at a time when the country as a 
whole is growing into its adulthood, 
wrestling with problems of co-operation 
and self-discipline, the changes taking 
place in colleges are in general those 
calculated to develop self-discipline and 
responsibility. Programs built for the 
individual student, honors and independ- 
ent study work, free reading periods, com- 
prehensive examinations, requirements for 
group distribution and for concentration 


‘Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo Press, 
1936. p. 349. (Studies in Articulation of High 
School and College, Series II, Bulletin, 9). 
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(in place of the free elective or the 
rigidly required curriculum), provisions 
encouraging thoroughness and mastery, 
advancement upon the basis of achieve- 
ment rather than upon a count of hours 
and credits, inter-institutional co-oper- 
ation—all these are measures that comport 
with maturity.® 


Briefly summarized are such topics 
as general trends in higher educa- 
tion—college attendance, general edu- 
cation, reclassification of educational 
institutions, accrediting, co-operation 
between institutions; trends in college 
admissions; guidance programs; the 
changing curriculum—the separation 
into lower and upper divisions, the 
development of scientific curriculum 
building; the emphasis upon better 
teaching and more effective learning; 
the liberal-arts college and _profes- 
sional objectives; the rise of junior 
colleges; and the extension of college 
influence through “extension work,” 
adult education, and alumni education. 

Alumni education by colleges is of 
recent origin. The two methods most 
widely used are the “alumni col- 
lege” or conference, and the reading 
program. 


A survey made in 1932-33 showed that 
$4 institutions out of 261 replying con- 
ducted alumni colleges, educational con- 
ferences, or institutes; and that 95 
prepared booklists for alumni on request. 
Rather conspicuous success with alumnae 
colleges or week-end alumnae conferences 
has been achieved by women’s colleges— 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Vassar. Vassar has also its 
six-weeks Summer Institute of Euthenics, 
not restricted to alumnae. Mills has a 
distinctive residential summer school in 


5Washington, D. C.: American Association of 
University Women, 1936. p. 8. 
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the creative arts. Practically all these 
colleges also supply booklists for their 
graduates. An outstanding example of 
alumni reading lists is the set of two 
paper-bound volumes issued by the 
University of Michigan under the title 
“Alumni Reading Lists.” Many Smith 
alumnae receive guidance in reading from 
the college faculty through the successful 
Directed Reading Plan.® 


Lists of references and _ supple- 
mentary references are provided with 
each chapter, and at the end of the 
pamphlet is a bibliography. 


Land-Grant Colleges 


Sixty-nine land-grant colleges and 
universities, including 17 Negro insti- 
tutions, receive grants from the Fed- 
eral government each year. From 
the last annual reports of these 
institutions to the United States 
Office of Education, Mr. Greenleaf 
prepared a summary statement of 
enrollment, staff, degrees, receipts, 
and expenditures issued recently. 
During the past year the University 
of California, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Illinois, and Ohio 
State University led all other land- 
grant institutions in total number of 
students enrolled in residence work. 
The University of California registered 
13,334 men and 9,455 women; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 9,556 men and 
5,772 women; University of Illinois, 


6Op. cit., p. 60. 
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9,061 men and 3,193 women, and , 
Ohio State University, 8,984 men 
and 3,512 women. The largest num. 
ber of Negroes enrolled in a land. 
grant college is at Texas Prairie View 
State College, 372 men and 508 women, | 
The seven major fields of study 
offered in America’s land-grant col- 
leges and universities are: arts and 
sciences, teachers’ college, agriculture, 
architecture, commerce and business, 
dentistry, and engineering. More than 
one hundred forty thousand men and )} 
fifty-eight thousand women are en- 
rolled in residence at the 51 land. 
grant colleges and universities for 
white students (University of Dela- 
ware not included), a student body 
that requires a staff of nearly twenty | 
thousand men and more than five 
thousand women. University of Cal. 
ifornia has the largest land-grant | 
college staff, 2,07 men and 46; | 
women. Other large staffs may be 
found at University of Illinois, 1,752 
men and 287 women; Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1,355 men and 198 women; 
University of Minnesota, 1,033 men | 
and 306 women, and ‘Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 
g07 men and 215 women. America’s | 
northernmost university, the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, employs only % | 
men and 6 women on its staff. Of 
the 17 Negro institutions, Virginia 
State College reports the largest staff, 
153 persons, and Princess Anne Acad- } 
emy the smallest one—14 persons. 
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Late in October the Texas House of 
Representatives cleared the Univer- 
sity of Texas of charges of communism 
which had been made by a member of 
the House some months before. This 
action was taken after affidavits were 
presented demonstrating that a con- 
certed effort had been made by 
conservative political forces to give 
the public and the legislature the 
impression that the faculty members 
of the University were propagand- 
izing for communism. The affidavits 
demonstrated that individuals were 
financially supported to create this 
impression. 


Pians are under way for the estab- 
lishment of a free city college in 
Queens County, City of New York. 
Of the amount desired, $500,000 is 
being sought by the Queens College 
Association from the Board of Esti- 
mate of the city for the establishment 
of the college. 


The Department of Pharmacy of 
West Virginia University has been re- 
organized as the School of Pharmacy. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Board of Higher Education of the 
State of New York is contemplating 
erecting a skyscraper at Sixty-eighth 
Street and Park Avenue, in New 
York City, to house Hunter College. 
This institution, which is the largest 
woman’s college in the United States, 
serves seven thousand day students 
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and twelve thousand extension stu- 
dents. For many years it has been 
struggling with inadequate facilities, 
and the experience of the University 
of Pittsburgh with its “Cathedral of 
Learning” has suggested the desira- 
bility of housing all the activities of 
the college under one roof. The plan, 
however, has not as yet been ap- 
proved, since some members of the 
Board are of the opinion that the col- 
lege should be moved to the Bronx. 


A Departent of Commercial Edu- 
cation has been established in the 
School of Commerce at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
It is expected that the courses to be 
established during the second semester 
of this year will be valuable to both 
graduates and undergraduates who 
are interested in teaching commercial 
subjects in high schools and colleges. 


Fottowine the success of similar 
plans in other colleges and univer- 
sities, students and faculty members 
of Hamilton College will this year be 
able to rent reproductions of famous 
masterpieces to hang in their dormi- 
tory rooms or homes. Each picture 
may be rented for one semester, the 
rental prices ranging from 25 cents to 
$1 a picture. 


‘Tue Veterans of Future Wars died 
late in October. This satirical organ- 
ization began its career in March of 
the past year at Princeton and 
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promptly spread to some five hundred 
other colleges and universities. Each 
new unit was granted a charter by 
the parent Princeton organization, 
but last week the Princeton post 
revoked the charters which it had 
issued, and thus the organization no 
longer exists. 


Tue Simmons College School of 
Social Work will drop all courses in 
the undergraduate division and devote 
its energies to graduate specialists, 
according to the annual report of 
President Bancroft Beatley for 1936. 
The change is consistent with recent 
action taken by the corporation which 
regroups the undergraduate curricu- 
lum into three main divisions which 
fall within the general fields of the 
humanities, the sciences, and the 
social studies. 


Or THE residuary estate of Mary 
Gardiner Thompson, totaling about 
$13,000,000, Columbia University will 
receive approximately $2,200,000. 


Unwenririep donors have left 
$50,000 to Lehigh University for 
the establishment of scholarships for 
the graduates of the high schools of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Doane Founders’ Day exercises at 
Mount Holyoke, held early in Novem- 
ber, President Woolley announced 
that the college had received a total 
of $1,086,448 in gifts and be- 
quests since comprehensive plans for 
strengthening the academic program 
of the College and for the addition of 
new buildings were first announced 
last February. The cost of the various 
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projects reaches nearly $10,000,000, 
and the College hopes to make 
definite progress toward this goal by 
the time of the centennial celebrations 
next May. 


A arr of $100,000 for scholarship 
endowments toward the Centennial 
Fund now being raised has been 
announced by Mount Holyoke Col. 
lege. Another gift of $350,000 comes 
from an unannounced donor, $250,000 
of which is to be used for a new 
chapel and the remaining amount for 
maintenance endowment. This same 
donor has promised additional gifts to 
bring the total up to $1,000,000. 


Turovcx guaranties of $800,000 by 
anonymous donors the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning 
will be 85 per cent complete in time 
for the institution’s sesquicentennial 
celebration during commencement 
week next June. Announcement of 
the new gift in addition to $600,000 
raised in the “Complete the Cathe- 
dral” campaign in 1934, was made 
recently by John Weber, univer- 
sity secretary and business manager. 


: 


; 


Completion of the major portion of | 


the building will enable the shifting | 


of classes now held in_ buildings 
scattered over the hillside campus to 
the Fifth Avenue skyscraper. 


A irr to Williams College of | 


$2,400,000 from the late Mark Hop- 
kins, of New York City, has been 
announced by President Dennett. 
Mr. Hopkins, a cotton merchant, 
died last June at the age of eighty- 
three. He was a cousin of Mark 


Hopkins, famous president of Williams | 
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but was not himself a Williams alum- 
nus. His will provided that: 


The college will annually pay out, pay 
over or apply the net income of said fund 
for salaries to such professors, instructors, 
and officers of instruction connected with 
said college, as the trustees thereof may 
from time to time determine, and pay out, 
and pay over such income for no other 
purpose whatsoever. 


It was also announced that Miss 
Susan Hopkins, the only surviving 
daughter of Mark Hopkins, had given 
her Williamstown property to the 
college, subject to a life indemnity. 
The Williamstown estate of Mrs. 
John H. Denison, of Williamstown, 
and Santa Barbara, California, also 
has been turned over to the institu- 
tion. She is the widow of the Rev. 
John H. Denison, ’g0, a biographer 
of Mark Hopkins. 


Tue adventure of Yale University 
in a new type of graduate work 
called “The Division of General 
Studies” has started its first year with 
a student body of 28 including eight 
secondary-school teachers, three pre- 
medical and pre-law students, three 
librarians, three museum workers, 
three newspaper men, and one each 
of the following: orchestra leader, 
social worker, art critic, adult educa- 
tionist, and teacher of the visually 
defective. 

The Division draws upon the entire 
resources of the University regardless 
of departmental lines in arranging 
programs of study to fit individual 
talents and vocational plans. One 
student, for example, is writing a 
book of general interest as part of his 
work, and the others range through 
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many of the departments of the 
University. The student in this 
Division need not be a candidate 
for a degree although the Master’s 
degree is open to him. 


Nexr summer for five weeks, begin- 
ning July 7, Mount Holyoke College 
will open a Co-educational Summer 
School in Speech on its campus. Its 
curriculum will include choral speak- 
ing, speech correction, voice and 
diction, English phonetics, public 
speaking, and literary interpretation. 
The school is believed to be the first 
of its kind to be sponsored by a 
women’s college in the East. 
Opportunities for clinical experience 
in speech correction will also be avail- 
able under the direction of Alice Mills, 
director of English speech at Mount 
Holyoke, who for the past two years 
has been speech pathologist at the 
Child Guidance Clinic in Holyoke. 


Tue University of Iowa, on Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, dedicated the $1,500,000 
fine-arts building upon which work 
has been proceeding during the past 
months. More than $500,000 has 
already been spent on the building 
of the main units of the project which 
includes a $250,000 fine-arts building 
connected with studio wings and the 
$200,000 university theater. The first 
performance in this theater was held 
at the time of the dedication. 
Additional buildings still to be 
erected include a $500,000 memorial 
union which will be used for exhibit 
purposes, a university auditorium, 
an outdoor band bowl, two small 
theaters, one seating three hundred 
and the other three hundred and fifty, 
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and additional studios for the arts 
group. Funds for this project were 
obtained from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation, and 
the Public Works Administration. 


A sroaper cultural program for its 
students has been adopted this year 
by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. During the first half of the 
freshman year English composition 
will continue to be emphasized. In 
the second term, the student may 
choose from three fields: scientific 
writing and thought, historical ma- 
terial relating to the post-war period, 
and contemporary English and Ameri- 
can literature. During the sophomore 
year the student may choose between 
a course in the history of thought from 
the year 1200 to the present, a course 
entitled ““The Growth of the Western 
World,” and a course in literature in 
which fifteen weeks are devoted to 
drama and fifteen weeks to general 
literature. 


The Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, composed of 
seven national engineering societies, 
made public toward the end of October 
its first general list of accredited engi- 
neering schools. Hitherto, the only 
accredited list of engineering schools 
available has been drawn up by gov- 
ernment officials. The new council 
now takes over this responsibility. 
The council is composed of the fol- 
lowing societies: American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Society for the Pro- 
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motion of Engineering Education, 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, and National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. 
The approved institutions and engi- 
neering curriculums are as follows: 


Brown University—civil, electrical, mechanical 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—chemical, 
civil, electrical, management, mechanical, 
metallurgical 

Clarkson College of Technology—civil, elec. 
trical, mechanical 

College of the City of New York—civil, 
electrical 

Columbia University—chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, industrial, mechanical, metallurgical, 
mining 

Cooper Union Institute of Technology—civil, 
electrical, mechanical 

Cornell University—administrative, chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical 

Dartmouth College—civil 

University of Delaware—civil, 
mechanical! 

Drexel Institute—chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical 

Johns Hopkins University—civil, electrical, 
mechanical 

Lafayette College—civil, electrical, mechan- 
ical, metallurgical, mining 

University of Maine—civil, electrical, general, 
mechanical 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—aero- 
nautical, architectural, business and engi- 
neering administration, chemical, civil, 
electrical, electrochemical, general, mechan- 
ical, metallurgy, mining, naval architecture 
and marine, sanitary 

University of New Hampshire—civil, electrical, 
mechanical 

New York University—aeronautical, chem- 
ical, civil, electrical, mechanical 

Newark College of Engineering—civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical 

Norwich University—civil, electrical 

Pennsylvania State College—architectural, 
chemical, civil, electrical, electrochemical, 
industrial, mechanical, sanitary 

University of Pittsburgh—chemical, civil, 
electrical, industrial, mechanical, metal- 
lurgical, mining, petroleum 
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Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn—chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical 

Princeton University—chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical 

Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute—chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical 

Rhode Island State College—civil, electrical, 
mechanical 

University of Rochester—mechanical 

Rutgers University—civil, electrical, mechan- 
ical, sanitary 

Stevens Institute of Technology—general 

Swarthmore College—civil, electrical, me- 
chanical 

Syracuse University—civil, electrical, me- 
chanical 

Tufts College Engineering School—civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical 

Union College—civil, electrical 

University of Vermont—civil, 
mechanical 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture—naval 
architecture and marine 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute—civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical 

Yale University—chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, metallurgical 


electrical, 


Ow Ocroser 27 the United Press 
sent out the following dispatch to 
its member newspapers concerning the 
economy program at Yale University: 

Yale University, with an endowment 
exceeding $80,000,000, has embarked 
upon a comprehensive campaign to con- 
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solidate its resources and men in an 
attempt to reduce operating expenses to 
the minimum. 

This economy policy has resulted in a 
program of retrenchment designed to 
eliminate unnecessary expenses, particu- 
larly in departments offering experimental 
courses that have attracted few students. 
Many courses have been eliminated 
altogether, especially in higher arts and 
classics. 

As a result, many of the younger 
teachers have lost their positions, and 
the faculty turnover for the year has been 
unusually large. Almost fifty instructors 
who last year taught in the graduate 
school are not now listed as teaching. 
In filling these gaps, the undergrad- 
uate school heads have appointed about 
twenty men. 

Sections have been combined wherever 
possible and merged into large lecture- 
type courses at the expense of smaller, 
more informal classes. The number of 
courses directed by a teacher has also 
been increased. 

At the same time, a sizeable increase in 
the freshman class enrollments for 1936 
over 1935 is noted. There is now an 
enrollment in the new class of more than 
850, while last year only 800 enrolled 
and in the previous year 750 Freshmen 
entered the university. 
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University Pressures 


HENEVER conditions be- 
gin to become intolerable, 
conflicting forces which have 


lived together in harmony in more 
cheerful times dominate the scene 
and take on forms of passion and 
prejudice. In the last half of the 
eighteenth century when political 
pressures became painful in America, 
the people of the colonies split clean 
into Tories and revolutionists. The 
Tories stood for things as they 
were; the patriots advocated violence. 
Later, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the condition of the 
slave and the doctrine of states’ 
rights joined to upset the accepted 
patterns of society, the nation again 
split into two opposing camps. 

Today in state universities con- 
ditions are pressing faculties to the 
point of pain, and two antithetical 
forces are stalking on the boards. 
The predisposing cause is the plethora 
of students coming up from the high 
schools for a college education. A 
half-century ago elementary educa- 
tion became universal in America; 
today high-school education is almost 
universal and will be completely 
so as conditions continue to keep 
young people out of business. More- 


over, just as universal elementary 
education produced increasing high- 
school attendance, so universal high- 
school education is now overwhelming 
the colleges and will not subside. 
The junior college is the next beach 


to be inundated by the waters of 
universal education. Where the shore 
line of this educational ocean will 
finally stabilize is beyond our guess 
today. 

There will be no release from this 
pressure because education is the 
religion of America. Fathers and 
mothers want their children to have 
an education, and as education be- 
comes easier to obtain, they are 
increasingly supplying the needed 
supplement of money and sacrifice 
to make this education possible. 

Faculties in state institutions are 
now feeling the crushing impact of 
this pressure. Enrollments are rising 
with startling rapidity. Support for 
state institutions is lagging. The 
stripe of the student body seems to 
be changing from the good old days. 
Then, those with a flair for learn- 
ing overcame economic barriers and 
doughtily strove for a college educa- 
tion. Now, the practical, the social, 
the high-minded enter college in 
greater numbers than the educational 
elect. In many states the universities 
are compelled by statute to accept all 
high-school graduates who ask for 
admission. The students are so poorly 
selected to fit into the accepted pat- 
terns of university curriculums that 
one-third of those who are inducted 
into college are ushered out by the 
end of the freshman year. 

These conditions have arrived at a 
crisis, and the faculties are anxious. 
That failures, deficiencies, and mor- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


tality have mounted to such propor- 
tions is a condition that cannot be 
and is not dismissed with a shrug. 
For selfish reasons an_ institution 
which admits failure by such a huge 
mortality is on the defensive before 
the people of the state who provide 
it with support, even though parents 
may be misguided in sending the 
wrong children tocollege. For reasons 
of service a state institution has to 
meet conditions as they are and 
render its optimum assistance in 
furthering that education of a people 
upon which a democracy rests. 


N THIS crisis again we observe 

two antithetical forces in action. 
On the one side are arrayed the 
conservatives. They maintain that 
the university is for scholars. Stu- 
dents who fail are called lame ducks 
who should not have been allowed 
to enter the university. They agree 
that education may be necessary for 
all, but they place the problem of 
universal higher education squarely 
in the lap of the state. Other institu- 
tions should be provided for those 
who will fail in the university. They 
are sincerely and passionately con- 
vinced that the patterns of training 
worked out through the decades by the 
universities are essentially correct and 
that students whom these robes of 
learning do not fit should be denuded 
and dismissed or, better still, should 
never ask to be clothed in university 
learning. This is the ancient position 
of the conservative who by temper 
and tradition is substantially satisfied 
with the existing order. 

On the other side are arrayed the 
forces which are more socially sensi- 
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tive, who are keenly disturbed about 
the failures and the misfits, and who 
optimistically feel that the aim of the 
college should be to develop the 
varied personalities of students rather 
than fit them into existing patterns. 
They question the validity of the 
patterns of training and seek to 
modify them to serve the function of 
student development and growth. 
They advocate the study of the situa- 
tion in experimental fashion to find 
the lines which evolution should take. 

As usual in all human crises these 
two groups are incompatible in their 
outlook and thinking. Arguments 
will not change the extreme pro- 
ponents of either point of view. The 
battle must be fought out as in the 
past. In the seventies the aristocrats 
defended the classics and attacked 
the parvenu sciences and technologies, 
the modern languages, and English. 
Now the issue has shifted. The con- 
servatives defend narrow selection of 
students and established curriculum 
standards, and oppose a radical shift- 
ing of emphasis from the mastery of 
subjects to the study of the needs 
of young men and women. 

In the seventies the conservatives 
lost their battle as they always 
eventually do; in these thirties they 
are again defending a lost cause. 
Conditions are more powerful than 
conservative or radical. What these 
times demand is a substantial body of 
faculty men, neither radical nor con- 
servative, who recognize that the 
problem exists, study it without heat, 
and embark with courage upon con- 
trolled experiments to discover effect- 
ive remedies for the present intolerable 


conditions. W. W. C. 
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A Systematic Treatment 


Tue Vecrors or Minp, dy L. L. Thurs- 
tone. Chicago, Illinois: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, xi+266 pp., $4.00. 


In this book Thurstone gives a sys- 
tematic treatment of the theory of 
multiple-factor analysis for the isolation of 
primary traits; this is a generalization of 
Charles Spearman’s “two-factor theory”’ 
and has been developed in a number of 
original papers by the author and other 
writers during recent years. The funda- 
mental assumption is that “the standard 
scores of all individuals in an unlimited 
number of abilities can be expressed, in 
first approximation, as linear functions 
of their standard scores in a limited 
number of abilities” (page 50). Each 
test of a large battery of tests is thus 
assumed to be built up of a small number 
of primary traits which may occur in each 
test of the battery and are therefore called 
“common factors,” and of a “specific” 
part which is typical of that particular 
test and contributes only to the variance 
but not to the intercorrelations of the tests. 

The #? variances and correlations are 
the only experimental data that are used 
for the analysis. They are arranged in a 
“correlational matrix” R:. When the 
specifics are disregarded, the variances, 
which are unity in standard measure, are 
replaced by the “‘communalities,” which 
cause the rank r of the “reduced correla- 
tional matrix” Rto bea minimum. The 
number of common factors is equal to 
that rank and the tests can now be 
described by an » xr matrix F of loadings, 
or “factorial matrix,” which is connected 
with the given matrix by the fundamental 
equation R=FF’, where F’ is the trans- 
pose of F. This equation can always be 
solved, for example, by the Centroid 
Method, which was specially devised by 
the author for the purpose. The mathe- 
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matical solution is, however, not unique, 
and a large part of the book is devoted to 
the problem of establishing further con- 
ditions and restrictions on the factorial 
matrix which would allow us to single out 
one solution as psychologically mean- 
ingful. If this is done, the author hopes 
that the reference traits so arrived at will 
have a significance not only for the 
special battery of tests, but will rep. 
resent psychological entities. From this 
it follows “‘that the factorial description 
of a trait must remain invariant when the 
trait is moved from one battery to 
another which involves the same com- 
mon factors or abilities” (page 120). In 
the reviewers’ opinion it seems doubtful 
whether the theory put forward meets 
this last demand, and a direct investiga- 
tion of this question appears desirable. 
The exposition of the subject is admir- 

ably clear. The use of vector and matrix 
calculus which is briefly explained in an 
introductory chapter, makes it possible 
to state the results in a concise and 
rigorous form. 

Goprrey H. THomson 

Wa TER LEDERMANN 

University of Edinburgh 


The Record of a Famous Course 


Minp, SeEtF anv Society, dy George H. 
Mead. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. xXxxviiit439pages. $5.00. 


In a postscript to a letter to John 
Dewey in 1903, William James wrote him 
these comforting words about what he 
was trying to effect in Chicago, “I see an 
entirely ‘new school of thought’ forming 
and as I believe, a true one.” In John 
Dewey’s ecstatic response he told William 
James: “As for the standpoint—we have 
all been at work at it for about twelve 
years. Lloyd and Mead were both at it 
in Ann Arbor ten years ago.” 
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In 1894 that activity was moved to 
the University of Chicago. The philo- 
sophical company there was made up of 
ohn Dewey, James H. Tufts, George H. 
freed, A. W. Moore, and James Angell. 
No one of these worked so closely with 
Professor Dewey as George Mead did. 
He gave his whole life to the developing 
of “the standpoint.” His mind was first 
analytical, then synthetic; his knowledge 
of science was comprehensive; and his 
interest was in fitting the world of 
physical and biological fact, and_ the 
expanding developments of human society, 
into an articulation of meanings. 

Professor Mead did not publish much. 
Some who knew him well said that was 
for the same reason that Socrates did not 
publish; that is, he was absorbed in 
conversation. Others said he had diff- 
culty in written articulation, but that 
was a fate that fell upon some other 
pragmatists but which did not keep 
them from writing. At any rate, when 
Professor Mead died the students who 
had sat in his courses brought together 
their notes of his lectures and from 
them, this and two other volumes have 
been prepared. 

This is Professor Mead’s famous course 
in “Social Psychology,” and it well 
deserved to be famous, too, for this book, 
which reproduces it, shows that in it he 
massed the problems of man’s life together 
and brought to bear upon the solution of 
them all the vast learning and the 
analytic acumen which nature and per- 
sistent meditation had given him. The 
results warrant the undertaking. In a 
day of mediocre thinkers, we are here 
given a masterpiece. This is a book for 
prolonged and painstaking study. It 
must be acknowledged that it is not easy 
to read. It is highly technical as any 
markedly thorough study of its difficult 
subject must be. Its contention is that 
mind and the self “appear within con- 
duct,” that they are generated socially. 
Supernaturalism which lets them down 
from above cannot explain them. ‘The 
other-wordliness of the reason .. . of 
ancient philosophy, the other-worldliness 
of soul... of Christian doctrine, and 
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the other-worldliness of the mind of the 
Renaissance,” surround them with mys- 
tery and leave them incomprehensible 
and useless in this human world of change 
and problems calling for incessant adjust- 
ment. Take mind and the self in terms 
of biologic development—what is the 
process which brings them into being? 
No animal but man has made the grade 
from impulse to rationality. How did 
man make it, how did man become man? 
for that is the problem. Biologic indi- 
viduals are not yet consciously com- 
municating selves. Mind and the self 
are social emergents. Language is the 
mechanism for their emergence. 

That is undoubtedly true, and it is 
most acutely analyzed, reasoned, and 
established in this course. George Mead 
was perpetually pondering the process of 
reconstruction. He had mastered its 
unceasing give and take. When he came 
to set it forth I think he sometimes made 
the social process everything and allowed 
it to swallow up the biologic individuals 
or human engines that carry iton. The 
old puzzle—which is first, the individual 
or society—is not solved by saying that 
society is first. They are both first. 
Individuals and nothing but individuals 
make society, and society and nothing 
but society makes individuals. Each 
conditions and constitutes the other. 
They are as omnipresently together as 
the two sides of the same shield. The 
natural history of man must find the 
mind and the self developing in the pro- 
cess of social give and take, but it is 
the social give and take of biologic units 
of the human species, and the full account 
is of biologic as well as of social psychology. 

Ernest C. Moore 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


A Folt for Conservative Faculties 


THE CoLtEGE ConunpRuM, by James 
M. Todd. New York: Round Table 
Press, Incorporated, 1935. vii+257 pp. 
$1.50. 

The so-called “Brain Trusters” have 
been busy attempting to assist the 
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businessmen to straighten out our eco- 
nomic order. In this volume, the tables 
are turned. Mr. Todd, a business man 
and a trustee of Beloit College, edits a 
series of answers to the question of 
the effectiveness of college teaching. He 
asked the faculty of Beloit College and 
a few of its friends to write him their 
answers to the conundrum of what 
are the best ways for faculties of liberal- 
arts colleges to train their students 
and secure the assistance that they, as 
teachers, need. Mr. Todd decided to 
offer to all faculties the benefit of the 
answers he solicited but which the 
responders did not know would appear 
in print. The answers to the conundrum 
are the book. A mention of a few of the 
titles of the answers is sufficient to suggest 
the type of material presented: The 4’s of 
successful study, The relation of interests 
and achievement, Hard work—to know how 
is fundamental, Teachers are born, Good 
habits of study, and Our responsibility to 
the student. 

Some of the answers are interesting; 
others are platitudes and truisms. None 
of the answers to the conundrum presents 
new solutions. The fact that the answers 
demonstrate entirely conflicting points 
of view is neither alarming nor novel. 
They are merely bits of evidence that 
faculties appreciate the problem and 
recognize a is no single answer to 
the question of how our colleges may 
offer to the high-school products of the 
day a better chance to get a better 
education. 

The proposal of a retired school super- 
intendent, which is heartily endorsed by 
an attorney, suggests that the problem is 
one of administration. They believe that 
an officer of instruction should be ap- 
pointed, whose duties would be the 
supervision of the instructional staff. 
This recommendation is referred to by 
several of the contributors and disposed 
of in President Maurer’s concluding 
chapter as impossible and untenable. 

Should one speculate on the reasons 
for publishing these statements of opinion, 
many are the pom conclusions. If, 
as stated, it is ho 


ped that the book will 
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clarify the problem and stimulate reform, 
I doubt that it will have this result. 
I doubt, also, that the effectiveness of 
teaching at Beloit College will be im. 
proved as a result of this survey. | 
wonder if it were the author’s purpose to 
attempt to jar conservative faculties toa 
fuller appreciation of their responsibilities, 

Faculties are aware of the present con- 
ditions and are diligently striving to 
improve the existing system. All institu. 
tions of higher learning are experimenting, 
This point is well illustrated in a speech 
made by President Hutchins, jy the 
University of Chicago, when he was 
discussing the Chicago plan at a meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
in 1933. President Hutchins declared; 


The attitude of the University [of Chicago] 
is experimental because it is willing to try 
some things when success is not guaranteed, 
It is willing to change, if change seems, on 
reflection, to be desirable. But it is not 
striking out blindly in an effort to do some. 
thing new, merely because it is new. I may 
say that almost everything in education is 
experimental for we can seldom prove that 
anything we do is conclusively better than 
something else we might do, or indeed than 
nothing at all. 

Joun C. KENNAN 
University of Chicago 


A Report 


THE Lost GENERATION: A PortTRAIT OF 
AMERICAN YouTtH Topay, by Maxine 
Davis. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. xii+385 pp. $2.50. 


Maxine Davis is a reporter, and a good 
one. She traveled about the United 
States, in a “flivver, weather-worn and 
battle-scarred,” interviewing the ag 
persons of the lost generation that left 
school during the depression. 
good reporter, she found the people she 
went out to find, and she got their stories. 

All over the country, young men and 
women are waiting for their chance and 
hoping that times will soon be better. 
Meanwhile, they are trying to get jobs 
through their relatives and friends. They 
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are disillusioned, but not very dis- 


illusioned. They are not rye They 
are patient, too patient, and soft. They 
are not radical, just cynical. Even in 


those supposed hotbeds of communism, 
the colleges, Miss Davis found not more 
than a handful of leftists. The real 
danger, as Miss Davis rightly points out, 
ig not communism but fascism. 

Because she can see what she can see, 
Miss Davis is quite skeptical of most of 
the “service stations” which have been 
established for youth, although it seems 
to the reviewer that she is much too 
generous in her evaluation of the CCC. 
She is cynical about social workers and 
their good intentions, but she does not 
strike beneath the surface to the contrast 
between the family case-work background 
of the social worker and the mass- 
production job forced upon her _ by 
depression conditions, nor does she realize, 
apparently, to what degree the social 
worker has had to depend upon unskilled 
labor. When Miss Davis comes to the 
point of proposing remedies, she does 
rather worse than the social workers 
have done. 

The Lost Generation is excellent as far 
as it goes. It is not a treatise, but quite 
frankly a report, and it is a very useful 
book just as it stands. It is an extremely 
facile and vivid job of writing; of course, 
like other clever writers, Miss Davis 
strains sometimes for her high notes. 
Even as a report, the book could probably 
do with a bit more organization. If it 
does nothing else, The Lost Generation 
makes it clear that the job of exploring 
attitudes which Miss Davis has done 
impressionistically needs to be done sys- 
tematically and cautiously by the scientist. 

WiLLarp WALLER 
Pennsylvania State College 


More than a Chronicle of Events 


Louisrana State University 7860-1896, 
by Walter L. Fleming. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1936. 
X+499 Pp. $3.00. 


In this volume much of the political 
and social history of Louisiana and the 
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Old South may be found, with interesting 
chapters on education in that state 
during the colonial period, on the period 
from 1803 to 1845, and on general events 
in the life of the University. Especially 
important is the chapter dealing with its 
struggle for existence in the 1870’s. 

Students of history need no intro- 
duction to the author of the volume. 
His Documentary History of Reconstruction 
and other publications on the Southern 
States after the Civil War are accounted 
distinguished in scholarship. In the 
present work, Mr. Fleming has given 
intimate glimpses of William Tecumseh 
Sherman, the first superintendent or 
president of the institution that grew into 
Louisiana State University, who is re- 
vealed as a highly capable administrator. 
There are also interesting accounts of 
Braxton Bragg and P. G. T. Beauregard, 
as well as Ps William Preston Johnston, 
son of Albert Sidney Johnston, and of 
David F. Boyd, who served on Sherman’s 
faculty. Another notable figure identi- 
fied with early struggles of Louisiana 
State University who is discussed in this 
volume is Samuel H. Lockett. 

Established in 1860, the University 
had scarcely begun when Louisiana 
seceded from the Union. Sherman re- 
signed, and the faculty and student body 
were depleted by enlistment in the army 
of the Southern Confederacy. The insti- 
tution continued until April, 1863, when 
Federal forces caused it to suspend 
activities. It was reopened after the 
war with David F. Boyd as president, 
whose papers and letters, as well as the 
papers and letters of General Sherman, 
are among the sources of information 
which the author used in the preparation 
of the volume. The book should be 
read in connection with Marcus W. 
Wilkinson’s Thomas Duckett Boyd, The 
Story of a Southern Educator, also recently 
published by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 

The Fleming volume is more than a 
chronicle of events in the routine life of 
the University. The first eleven chapters 
were printed twenty-five years ago, but 
never bound and distributed, and the 
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other eight chapters were prepared later 
and submitted to President Thomas D. 
Boyd who kept them in his possession 
until just before his death in 1932. 
Some alumni revived interest in the book 
in connection with the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration of Louisiana State University 
in 1935. 

Among the interesting chapters in the 
volume are those which deal with the 
organization of the institution, its first 
session, the institution during the war, 
faculty and student life in Baton Rouge 
from 1869 to 1873, the reorganization 
between 1877 and 1880, and life at the 
University from 1877 to 1886. The story 
of the newspaper attacks upon the institu- 
tion makes lively reading. In this respect 
Louisiana State University was not unlike 
many other institutions. One newspaper 
in New Orleans called it the “ancient 
ante-bellum democratic pet which is still 
tolerated as a medium of torture and 
swindling upon the people.” In 1872 
the editor inquired “What adequate 
return is made by this institution for all 
this public outlay?”” He went on to say 
that ““We can always get good school- 
masters, so the graduates of Louisiana 
State University are not needed for 
teaching.” Now and then there were 
discordant elements in the board of 
supervisors. The University managed 
for a time to keep out of political strife in 
which it eventually became involved. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 
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